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HE Easter season, 
which is with us 
again, comme- 
morates, aS Wwe 
all know, the 
incidents of the 
last few days of 
the life of Jesus, 
his sufferings, 
death and resur- 
rection. But, as 
the accounts of 

these events given in the four gospels 

are not arranged in the order of time, 
it is not easy to trace the action from 
beginning to end of that eventful 
week. It is the purpose of this ar- 
ticle to give a simple and connected 
account of what took place during 

Passion Week, as told by the evange- 

lists, Matthew, Mark, Lukeand John. 

The Passover, that great feast of the 
Jews, was established to keep in mind 
the deliverance of their ancestors from 
slavery in Egypt. It was held in the 
early spring, at the time of full moon, 
and every male Israelite was expected 
at that time to go up to Jerusalem, to 
join in the religious services. Jesus, 
who was a faithful Jew in all observ- 
ances, had always been present at the 
Paschal worship, but at this time, we 
are told, he had given so much offense 
to the chief priests and other rulers of 
the Jews that they had determined on 
his death, and he was hiding from 
them at the little town of Ephraim, in 
the valley of the Jordan. This val- 
ley is one of the most remarkable 
places in the world, being a rocky 
gorge from 606 to 1000 feet below the 
level of the sea. The river Jordan, a 
rapid, narrow stream, rushes through 
this gorge, emptying the waters of 
the Lake of Gennesaret into the bitter 
lake called ‘‘ The Dead Sea.”’ 

As the time for the Passover ap- 
proached, thousands of pilgrims 
streamed down the valley on their 
way to the holy city. Jesus, with his 
disciples, turned in the same direction, 
and as the first stage in his journey, 
stopped at Jericho. In this beautiful 
town, ‘‘the city of palm-trees,’’ he 
rested a few days, and here took place 
the incident of Zaccheus and the heal- 
ing of the blind man Bartimeus, as re- 
corded by the evangelists. From 
Jericho, he set out for Jerusalem on 
the morning of Friday, the 8th of the 
month Nisan by the Jewish calendar, 


—the 30th of March, as we should 
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reckon it. A hard day’s climb up 
the rocky, winding path (the favorite 
| resort of robbers as we learn from the 
| parable of the Good Samaritan) 
brought him to Jerusalem, at the ele- 
vation of three thousand feet above 
the sea. Jesus, it did not 
lodge in the city, but at Bethany, in 
the home of his special friends, Laza- 


appears, 


his sisters Mary and Martha. This 
home is called by St. Mark, ‘‘the 
house of Simon the leper.’’ Who 
Simon was, is not known. Perhaps 
the father of the sisters, or perhaps 
one of them may have been his widow. 

It was at this supper that Mary 
(the sister of Lazarus, not the Magda- 
lene) poured on the Master's feet the 
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rus (whose raising from the dead is 


evident from their having such an 
article of luxury as nard; a perfume 
which a Latin poet of the time speaks 
of as something which even the rich 
used sparingly—‘‘as much as one can 
take up on his finger-nail.’’ It would 
seem that Jesus was truly democratic, 
having neither scorn of the poor nor 
hatred of the rich, but valuing a man 
solely for what he is. 

This feast seems to have been on the 
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recorded by the evangelists,) and of!evening of the Sabbath (Saturday, 


which day Jesus spent at Bethany, 
quietly, in loving intercourse with 


| those friends, who seem to have under- 
| stood Him better than even His disci- 
|plesdid. On thenextday, which we 
;celebrate as Palm Sunday, and proba. 
| bly. very early in the morniug, Jesus 
|made his entry into Jerusalem, 
\riding on an ass’s colt, 


*« where- 


<3 { . . : 
alabaster vase of nard, ‘‘unmixed, on never man sat,’’ his disciples at- 


genuine,’’ as the writer words it. 
is perhaps worthy of note that while 


It |tending him and bearing branches of 
| palms, in token of the triumph which 
the daily companions of Jesus were | 


they looked for. As they came near 


men from the poorer walks of life, | Jerusalem, many came out and hailed 
this beloved family lived in easy cir-'| Him with enthusiasm, throwing their 


cumstances—even in wealth. Thisis 


clothes in his path. Entering the 
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city, he dismounted and entered the 


temple, which he found crowded with 
rough, bad men, trading in the ani- 
mals used by the worshippers for 
sacrifice, and disturbing the services 
by their noise. These he drove out 
with indignation, as he had done once 
before, at the beginning of his minis- 
try. Such was the force of his indig- 
nation that even these unprincipled 
men (the word applied to them means 
rather ‘‘murderous robbers’’ than 
‘‘thieves’’) were awed and fled with- 
out a word. 


“And at the flash and motion of the man 
They vanished panic-striken, like a shoal 
Of darting fish.’’ 


Having cleared the temple of their 
profane presence, he sat and taught, 
‘‘and all who heard him were aston-— 
ished.”’ 

At the close of the day ‘he went 
out unto Bethany,’’ perhaps because 
his life was not safe in the city, but 
also in accordance with his preference. 
He, who spoke with such evident 
fondness of-the lilies of the field, of 
the fig-tree putting forth her tender 
leaves in the spring, of the growth of 
the grain from the green blade to the 
full corn in the ear, He always, it 
seems, preferred the freedom and 
quiet of the countryito the crowded 
town. 

It has been suggested by some 
that, as his enemies were seeking his 
life, he may have slept, with his dis- 
ciples, in the open air, in some se- 
cluded nook. The next (Monday) 
morming, rising early, as was his 
custom, Jesus again went his way in- 
to the city. By the roadside, he saw 
a fig-tree, and, the evangelist records, 
he went to it, expecting to find fruit 
on it, and finding none, he said: 
‘* No fruit grow on thee henceforth.’’ 
‘‘And immediately the fig-tree with- 
ered away.’’ Entering the temple, 
he was met by a large and imposing 
deputation; ‘‘the chief priests and 
scribes, with the rulers of the peo- 
ple ’’—the most learned and dignified 
classes among the Jews, who demand- 
ed of him, as if to overawe him, ‘‘ By 
what authority doest thou these 
things? His answer showed how 
superior to them in their own 
weapons of logic and adroit fencing of 
wits this simple peasant could be, if 
he chose. ‘‘ Was John Baptist a real 
prophet or a deceiver?’’ The reason- 
ing is: ‘‘If you agree that John wasa 
prophet, I can tell you what #e said 
about my authority. If you think 
him a deceiver, I will take another 
line.’’ Here the wise men who came: 
to rebuke and to crush, found them- 
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selves put in a dilemma from which 
there was no escape. ‘‘If we say: 
Yes, he will say: Why did ye not 
then believe him? but if No, they 
feared the people, for all men counted 
John as a prophet.’’ They had to 
confess: ‘‘We can not tell.’’ With 
reason, then might Jesus reply :‘‘ Nei- 
ther tell I you by what authority I do 
these things. ”’ 

Resuming his instruction of the 
people, he gave forth those warnings, 
in figures of the two sons, of the re- 
bellious husbandman who killed the 
messengers of their Lord, even at last, 
his heir ; of the marriage of the king’s 
son. So many and so pointed were 
these lessons that this day has been 
called The Day of Parables. _ 

Again, at the close of the day, he re- 
tired from the city for the night, but 
on the next day (Tuesday) he again 
entered the temple, where his enemies 
were waiting with the various traps 
they had laid ‘‘to entangle him in 
his speech ;’’ whence this, the great- 
est day of his public career, has been 
called ‘‘The Day of Temptations.’ 
First were the Pharisees and Herod- 
ians—the extremes of fanatical pat- 
riotism and of its opposite. We may 
say that the Pharisees were the 
Jingoes and the Herodians the An- 
glomaniacs, of the Jewish people at 
that time. Their pretence of a scru- 
ple as to the payment of tribute- 
money he exposed and answered by a 
reference to the coin in which the 
tribute was paid. Then came the 
Sadducees with their question of the 
seven times married woman and the 
resurrection, a question which seems 
rather planned to raise a laugh than 
to serve a malignant purpose. 
Again, a scribe in the crowd asks the 
puzzling question: ‘‘Which is the 
great commandment?’’—a question 
which divided Jewish theologians in- 
to hostile parties. In each of these 
cases Jesus. answered so as not only to 
silence his questioner, but to bring 
out some profound thought. Then he 
broke out into the severe denuncia- 
tions of his enemies: ‘‘ Woe unto 
you, scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
crites,’’ charging upon them many 
grievous crimes, the root of all being— 
insincerity. On his way out of the tem- 
ple, he noticed a poor woman who put 
into the box for offerings the very 
smallest contribution which was re- 
ceived at all. Yet it was this woman 
whom he singled out for an example 
of liberality. ‘‘For these others did 
cast in of their abundance, but she of 
her penury hath cast in all that she 
had.’’ Again at evening he retired 
to Bethany, and on his way addressed 
to his disciples that saying in regard 
to the near approach of ‘‘the end of 
the world,’’ which was caused so 
amuch discussion. 

That evening, Judas—the man of 
‘Kerioth—the wretch who is doomed 
to an immortality of infamy, sought 
out the chief priests and ‘‘ covenant- 
ed with them for thirty pieces of 


ee 
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silver, to betray him.’’ A petty sum 
—some fifteen dollars, the price of the 
cheapest slave. It is a curious sub- 
ject for conjecture what this man’s mo- 
tive was. Was it only avarice? Or 
was he moved in part by envy and by 


worship in Christian churches. 

He sent Peter and John into the 
city with directions to follow a man 
whom they should meet just inside 
the city gate, carrying a pitcher of 
the hatred which a mean nature feels! water, and to ask from the master of 
when brought close to a noble one?/ the house which he would enter, the 

Perhaps no more adequate explana- | use of a room where the Master might 
tion can be given than that of the) eat the Passover thatevening with his 
evangelist : ‘‘ Satan entered into him.’’! disciples. It has been conjectured 
Story, the artist and writer, wrote a that this gentleman was Joseph of 
tragedy in which he made Judas an Arimathea, who cared so tenderly 
unselfish disciple and firm believer in for the body of Jesus after the cruci- 
his Lord, and the betrayal only a plan | §xion. 
by which He should be forced to show, ‘The request was readily granted, 
His power and confound His enemies. | and towards evening Jesus, with his 
On this theory, Judas hanged himself disciples, taking advantage of the 


Lord's Supper, is the central act of | 
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from disappointment and regret for 
his beloved Master—not from remorse 
at his guilt. 


The next day, Wednesday of Holy 


Week, Jesus seems not to have gone | 
oa | 
We may sup-| 


to Jerusalem at all. 
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dusk to elude the notice of his enemies, 
walked over (it was only about two 
miles) into the city, 


for solitary prayer. 


The supper was ready, in an upper 


pose that, as we know was his custom room, furnished with the usual tables 
in great crises in his life, he withdrew arranged on three sides of a square, 
himself from all society and spentthe and couches, each for three persons 
time in prayer. That night he lay | to recline on, leaning on their left 
down to sleep for the last time. On sides. Even at this solemn time, 
Thursday morning He woke, never to | (such is the pettiness of human na- 
close His €yes again except in death, /ture) some of the disciples disputed 
and at once began to prepare for the who should have tle chief places. 
last voluntary act of his life. the one To teach a lésson of humility, Jesus 
which is commemorated by elmost all laid aside his outer clothing, ‘ gird- 
Christians — the Last Supper, which, ed hintself with a towel.?’ as if 
under the name of the Mass. or the he had been aslave, ‘and proceeded to 
Eucharist, Holy Communion, or the wash his disciples’ feet. 


‘*If I, your Lord and Master, have 
washed your feet, ye ought to wash 
jone anothers’ feet.’’ As he. had 
taught them long before, ‘‘He that 
will be chief among you, let him be 
your servant.’’ As the shadow ofthe 
coming tragedy fell on the disciples, 
Jesus said : ‘‘ One of you shall betray 
me,’’ Each asked with sorrow and 
janxiety: ‘‘ Lord, is itI?’’ Even the 
traitor Judas had the audacity to ask 
the question. When Jesus showed. 
that he was aware ofthe traitor’s pur- 
pose, Judas rose hastily and went out, 
not to hide his shame, but to hasten 
the completion of his foul bargain. 
Then Jesus took bread and blessed it 
and in words which have become im- 
mortal, said : ‘‘ This is my body which 
|is broken for you; do this in remem- 
jbrance of me.’* Then, when they 
had eaten, he took wine, and blessed 
it and gave it tothem, saying : ‘‘ This 
|is my blood, which is shed for you: 
Drink this in remembrance of me.”’ 
After the supper, Jesus ‘spoke to his 
disciples those words ef deep feel- 
ling and of weighty meaning, which 
| St. John alone has recorded ; then he 
| uttered that final prayer, ston given 
only in the gospel of John, and then 
‘led the we ay out from the house and 
from the city gate, down the steep 
slope, across the dry bed of the brook 
Kidron, and up the green slope of the 
Mount of. Olives to the Garden of 
Gethsemane. 
Here he engaged in prayer, retiring 
alone into the shade, but asking his 
| disciples to watch at a little distance, 
‘that he might feel their sympathy, 
|In this agony of prayer he tasted the 
utmost extreme of mental anguish, 
|so that the simple narrative gives us a 
| statement of the very rare phenome- 
inon, which has been known to oceur 
‘only in the greatest possible anguish, 
,and in persons of the finest organiza- 
tion: ‘‘He sweat, as it were, great 
'drops of blood.’’ One of our modern 
|artists, with a fine feeling of the na- 
‘ture of Jesus, has taken this hour as 
‘the crisis of His sufferings, and has 
|given us the powerful.and affecting _ 
picture which we reproduce here. 
| Returning to the disciples, he found 
ithem asleep. ‘‘Could ye not watch 
| with me one hour ?’’ he asks reproach- 


| fully, then with his usual kind in- 
| dulgence : 
crossing the | 
Mount of Olives, his favorite retreat | 


‘©The spirit truly is will- 
ing, but the flesh is weak.’” 

But now a confused noise is heard : 
a multitude draws near—some armed 


| with swords, others carrying lanterns, 


although it is the time of full moon. 

Judas, who leads the band, ap- 
proaches his Master with hypocritical 
words of respect, and by kissing him 
points out to his enemies that this is 
the man they seek. The show of re- 
sistence made by Peter is repressed by 
the Master, and the majesty of His 
presence, which at his first meeting 
them had overpowered even the rough 
soldiers, gave way to quiet resigna- 
tion. We ar reminded by this touch 


in the narrative, of the stern old 
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Roman, who, in prison and bound, | 
overpowered the slave who was sent! 
to murder him by thesimple rebuke: | 
‘‘Darest thou, wretch, to slay Caius 
Marius?”’ 

As He submitted to be bound and 
led away, all his disciples forsook him | 
and fled. From this point the story, | 
as told by the four biographers of} 
Jesus, becomes very hard to follow, | 
but the thread of events which we 
give seems to have the support of| 
good authority. He was hurried first | 
to Annas, or Hanan, whom St. John 
calls the High Priest, although he was 
not actually holding that office at the | 
time. It can not be too strongly em- | 
phasized that, with the solitary con- 
flict in Gethsemane, ended alltrace of | 
uncertainty, of weakness, of shrink- 
ing from pain, however extreme. So 
here, when Annas commanded a 
slave to strike him on the face, he an- 
swered only with a word of calm re- 
monstrance. Annas sent him to his 
son-in-law, Caiaphas, who, though not 
High Priest by Jewish law, was. re- 
cognized as such by the Roman rulers 
and oppressors. Here, while false | 
witnesses vainly tried to prove him | 
guilty of death, he answered. not a| 
word. At last Caiaphas, starting up 
and striding into the middle of the 
floor, demanded of him: ‘‘ Art thou 
the son of God ?’’ Jesus replied: ‘‘I| 
am.”’ 

Atonceallcried out : “' He is guilty 
of blasphemy. He worthy of 
death.’’ From this second trial he 
was led to the chamber where the 
Sanhedrim, the council, met. It was 
now near dawn ,as midnight was long 
past when he was seized in the garden, 


is 


and the trials had already used two 
hoursormore. As he passed through 
the hall, where, by a wood fire, the at- 
tendants were warming theniselves, 
he had the pain of overhearing Peter, 
the impulsive and warm-hearted dis- 
ciple, three times deny.—even with 


| profane oaths—that he knew the man 


—his Master. But a look from Jesus 
recalled Peter to himself, and he went 
out and wept bitterly. Never again 
did he fail, though tried even to death. 

Standing thus in the great hall, with 
no friend among the crowd, Jesus was 


the object of the derision and cruelty | 
They beat him with rods, they | 
spat in his face, they cuffed him with | 


of all. 


their fists—all the time taunting him 
on. his helplessness. At day-break 
the council met, and againthe declara- 
“T.am the Son of God,’' 
drawn from him, Again, and by the 
highest tribunal among the Jews, he 
was formally sentenced todeath. It 
was still necessary that the,-Roman 
governor should ratify the sentence, 
but they thought that this would bea 
In his pride of race, the 
lifeof a Jew was no more to him than 


tion : was 


mere form. 


that of a dog ; wishing to humor the 
passions of the people, he would not be 
likely to deny them this man's blood. 
But Pilate refusing to condemn Jesus 
without himself trying the case, they 
accused Jesus of making himself a 


| king, thus being a rebel against the 


authority of their supreme ruler, the 
Roman emperor. Yet Pilate, 
though a harsh, unscrupulous man 
—a ‘‘man of the spear ’’ as his family 
name seems to have been 
struck with the dignity and self-con- 
trol of his prisoner, and was unwilling 


who, 


means, 


clamoring 


to condemn him. 
crowd mentioning Galilee as the 
scene of some of the works of 
Jesus; Pilate saw a chance for a stroke 
of policy. Herod, therulerof Galilee, 
who had been on bad terms with Pi- 
late, was now at Jerusalem ’’ keeping 
the Passover ’’—much as many nom- 
inal Christians keep “heir religious 
feasts—in the dissipations of the gay 
city. To him Pilate sends Jesus with 
a polite note, waiving his own right of 
trial in the case, since, as he learns, 
the accused is a subject of Herod's. 
This dissolute -princeling, the same 
whom Jesus spoke of at another time 
as ‘“that fox ’’—the only expression 
of pure contempt that we read of his 
ever using—was gratified to see this 
prophet, of whom he had often heard, 
and from curiosity tried to draw from 
him some exhibition:of his power. 
But to this despicable and frivolous 
wretch Jesus never a 
word.’ After studied insults, Herod 
sent Him back to Pilate clad in a pur- 
ple robe, the garment of a king, de- 
clining to judge in the case. Thus 
Jesus had been five times tried and 
twice acquitted. 
about eight o’ clock in the morning. 
Pilate mounted his stately throne and 
with all formality announced his de- 
cision. He found Jesus. absolutely 
innocent of the charges. But he 
weakly proposed to release Him, not 
as a matter of justice but as a favor, 
since it was the custom to release 
some one at Passover time, in honor 
of the feast. As this met with no 
favor, he proposed to scourge Him 
and let Him go. The crowd. still 
for His blood, Pilate 


‘* answered 


It was now, perhaps, 


+ | 
Some one in the 
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gave way, but before pronouncing 
the terrible words: soldier, 
prepare the cross,’’ he took water 
and washed his ‘hands, © saying: 
‘‘Tam innocent of the blood of this 
just person.’’ His seemts a character 
of contradictions, A plain, practical 
man with small care for matters of 
moral teaching, he yet was impressed 
by the innocence and the moral author- 
ity of Jesus, which the professed teach- 
ers of the Jews—the Scribes and Phar- 
isees, could not feel. A Roman anda 
soldier, he wavered and yielded to 
wrong and injustice when only the 
courage and justice which were com- 
mon to his race and profession were 
needed to lead him right. He stands 
held up to the pitying contempt of men 
as the one *‘ Who made through 
cowardice the great refusal.’ 

What followed from that moment 
until, six hours after, Jesus gave up 
his life, it is fortunate that we can 
not fully realize. If I could make my 
readers see, as if it were before them, 
the torture of the scourging with the 
iron-weighted thongs, and of the 
crucifixion, they would surely be 
overcome with sickness or would 
faint. The soldiers, stripping off 
his clothes, put on hima robe (scarlet 
or purple as it is variously called) 
and in derision of his kingly claims 
wreathed a crown of thorns, pressing 
it on his temples until the blood flow- 
ed. The cross was prepared — not 
such a massive structure as we see in 
pictures, but a rough piece of scant- 
ling with a cross beam, and just long 
enough to clear the victim’s feet 
from the ground when set up. It is 
no wonder that after a sleepless night, 


**Go, 
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after so much of mental suffering and 
after the terrible beating, he was un- 
able to carry this weight, and so a 
chance traveller was forced to assist 
him. 

Arrived at the place of crucifixion, 
Golgotha, a Hebrew word meaning a 
skull, and translated into Latin by 
the name Calvary, the moment came 
when the extreme of shame and of 
torture was inflicted. The cross-beam 
was nailed to the upright, the sufferer 
was stripped naked, stretched out 
in the well-known attitude and nailed 
to the cross by spikes crushing and 
trending the bones, muscles and 
nerves of the hands and feet. ‘Then, 
while the body was quivering with 
anguish, the ‘cross was raised and 
rudely settled in place in the hole 
dug for it. A projection about in the 
nuiddle of the cross supported the 
weight in part, whence the common 
expression ‘‘to sit on the cross.’’ 

No form of punishment could be 
more cruel; there were the shame of 
exposure, the jeers of the mob, the 
anguish of lacerated wounds, fright- 
ful cramp and burning thirst. Among 
the Romans, the worst curse that one 
could utter was: ‘‘May you go up- 
on the evil cross.’’ Yet in these 
torments death often did not re- 
lieve the sufferer for two or even 
three days. 

At this moment Jesus uttered 
the first of those memorable ‘‘ words 
upon the cross:’’ ‘‘ Father forgive 
them ; they know not what they do. ”’ 
Cruel as the Romans were, they 
did not refuse the crucified a drink of 
some narcotic, to deaden in slight 
measure the pangs of torture. So 
the cup of this mixture was handed 
to Jesus, but, tasting, he refused it, 
preferring to retain his full con- 
sciousness even to the bitter end. 
Still he spoke not, but when one of 
the two robbers who were crucified on 
either side of him (the good robber as 
he is called) uttered the prayer ‘‘Lord 
remember me when thou comest into 
thy kingdom,’’ the reply was: 
“This day shalt thou be with me in 
Paradise,’’ As the day wore on, the 
gibing crowd fell away and~ the 
friends of Jesus came near the cross, 
among them his mother and ‘John 
the beloved disciple. In fewest and 
tenderest words he committed her 
to his charge: ‘‘Woman, behold 
thy son.”’ ‘‘Behold thy mother.”’ 

Meanwhile, the sky had become 
darkened, and a-deep gloom had 
settled on the mind of the sufferer. 
Then it was that he uttered the 
exclamation: ‘My God! my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?’’ But 
now the end was near; after six hours 
of indescribable torture, Jesus uttered 
the only word of physical suffering 
that cruelty could force from him. 
He exclaimed! ‘I thirst.’’ Some one 
took the sponge which stopped the 
mouth of the jar of sour wine—the 
drink of the soldiers, and wetting it 
in the liquor, reached it to the suffer- 


er’s lips. With a touch of realism 
not intended by the writer it is 
mentioned that, as the man could not 
quite reach up, he put the sponge on 
a stalk of hyssop (about a foot long.) 
With the flickering of life awak- 
ened by the draught, Jesus bade fare- 
welltoearth inthe words: ‘‘ Father, 
intothy hands I commend my spirit.’’ 
Then, summoning the last remnant of 
strength he uttered ‘‘with a loud 
voice,’’ the cry of triumph: ‘‘It is 
finished ;’’ his head fell on his breast, 
and he ‘‘gave up the ghost.’’ 

Darkness fell upon the earth, the 
vail of the temple was torn from 
top to bottom, an earthquake shook 
the ground and rent the rocks. 

It was three o’clock when Jesus 
died, and at the approach of sunset 
the Jews feared that the Sabbath, 
which began at sunset Friday, 
might be polluted by the dead bodies 
remaining on the cross. Such are 
the curiosities of the human con- 
science! They therefore got Pilate 
to let the soldiers break the legs 
of the three crucified ones, to hasten 
death. When they came to Jesus 
they found him apparently dead, 
but to make sure, one of them 
thrust his massive spear-head into 
His side, ‘‘ and there came out blood 
and water.’’ 

Although Jesus had died like a 
criminal, shame was exchanged for 
honor with his death. Joseph of 
Arimathea, a rich man and a member 
of the council, came to Pilate, and 
asked that he might take the body. 
This granted, he wrapped it in a 
sheet of fine linen and, accepting 
the hundred pounds of myrrh and 
perfumed wood offered by Nicode- 
mus, another wealthy and learned 
Jew, he placed the body with its 
costly wrappings in his own tomb 
hewn out of the solid rock. But the 
Sabbath was now upon them, when 
no work might be done, and, rolling 
a huge stone to the door of the tomb, 
they went home. Meantime the 
enemies of Jesus had secured from 
Pilate a guard of soldiers to prevent, 
as they said, his disciples from 
stealing the body away. Saturday 
passed without event. On Sunday 
morning, as soon as it was light 
enough to see, Mary of Magdala and 
Mary of Bethany, with two others— 
women, last at the cross and first at 
the sepulchre—came with spices to 
finish the embalming, which had been 
interrupted by the Sabbath. But lo, 
angels appeared to them who told them 
that the Master had risen from the 
dead, : 

To Mary of Magdala Jesus. first ap- 
peared, and we are told with touch- 
ing simplicity how at first she failed 
to recognize the familiar form, but 
when he pronounced her name, she 
answered inarush ofemotion: ‘My 
Lord and my God!’’ Four other 


times on that same Easter day Jesus. 


appeared to his friends. To the wo- 
men who went with Mary to the tomb, 


i 
\ 


‘ 
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to Peter, to two of the disciples—Cleo- 
pas and another—on their way to a 


village called Emmaus, and to ten of 
them as they sat at meat. 

For forty days, we read, Jesus re- 
mained among his friends until on 
Ascension day herose from their sight 
inthe air. Still, Easter is the climax 
of the triumphant joy which can say: 
‘‘Q Death, where is thy sting? O 
Grave, where is thy victory ?”’ 

The traditions regarding this sea- 
son, which have been handed down in 
the Christian church, are many, and 
some of them are beautiful, but the 
aim of this account is to give only 
what is recorded in the four accepted 
Gospels. 

In the way of comment we add only 
this: How unreasonable and how 
contrary to the spirit of Jesus’ teach- 
ings it is to find in the account of his 
death a reason for hating the race to 
which he belonged. In every nation 
the men of light and leading have 
been fearedandhated. TheAthenians 
murdered Socrates, Savanarola was 
burned in Florence, and the first wo- 
man who opened a school for negro 
girls in Connecticut was subjected to 
the violence of a mob. Yet it would 
be unreasonable on that account to 
harbor a prejudice against all Greeks, 
Italians and Americans. Noone who 
follows the teachings of Jesus, no 
one who is true to the feeling of Am- 
ericanism, can cherish ill will to 
others on the score of race or of 
religion. WwW. j. 

Eales alts ey EA 
TO A BEAUTIFUL MUTE. 
‘Tell me the star from which she fell, 
Oh ! Name the flower 
From out whose wild perfumed bell 
At witching hour 


Sprang forth this fair and fairy maiden, 
Like a bee with honey laden. 


They say that those sweet lips of thine 
Breathe not to speak ; 
Thy very ears that seem so fine 
No sound can seek ; 
And yet thy face beams with emotion, 
Restless as waves of ocean. 


Tis wellthy face and form agree, 
And both are fair; 

I would not that this child should be 
As others are: 

I love to mark her in derision 

Smiling in seraphic vision, 


At our poor gifts of vulgar sense 
That cannot stain 
Nor mar her native innocence, 
Nor cloud her brain 
With allthe dreams of worldly folly, 
And its creatures melancholy. 


To thee I dedicate these lines, 

Yet read them not : 
Cursed be the art that e’er refines 

Thy natural lot. a 
Read the bright stars and read the flowers, 
And hold converse with the bowers 
Benjamin D’ Israeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. 

; _  —— 


With the advent of Statehood this school 
falls heir to 100,000 acres of land and the 
school to be established for the blind to a 
likeamount. As the Constitution provides 
for the conducting of the two schools under 
the same management the combined institu- 
tion has 200,000 acres of land to its credit or 
more than ¥ the land area of the State of 
Rhode Island.— The Deseret Eagie. 


Twenty-Fifth Anniversary. 

( From the Deaf-Muies’ Journal. ) 
The Athol ( Mass.) Transcript cele- 
brates its 25th birthday with an an- 
niversary number, filled with half- 
tone and half-shade outside engrav-- 


WwW. L. HILL, 


ings, together with an interesting 
sketch of the paper and thecommer- 
cial progress of the city. Mr. W. L,. 
Hill, a graduate of the National Deaf- 
Mute (now Gallaudet) College, has. 
been editor and publisher of the 
paper since 1873, and his intellectual 
countenance adorns one of the 
columns of the editorial page. The 
Transcript is a newspaper to be proud 
of, is a credit to the city of Athol, and 
its fine appearance demonstrates that 
it is well patronized by the business 
men of the city and the general public. 
We rejoice to see such evidence of 
ability and enterprise and success by 
one who is handicapped by deafness. 
aaa dae Sera ee 
A California Monument. 

James D,. Phelan wrote yesterday 
to the Board of Supervisors tendering 
to the city the beautiful fountain 
which he has caused the sculptor 
Douglas Tilden to design for him as 
a gift to San Francisco in honor of 
the Native Sons of the Golden West. 
The fountain is of marble and bronze, 
and is to represent the admission of 
California into the Union. There is 
atall shaft of California marble about 
thirty-five feet high, surmounted by 
a bronze winged image of the Genius. 
of California, bearing in her hands. 
an open book of the free constitution, 
dated in bold lettersSeptember 9, 1850, 
the date of the admission of the state. 
The base is about thirteen feet square, 
and ona pedestal rising from it isa 
bronze figure representing the Youth 
of California, clad asa miner, bearing 
in his right hand the national colors 


andin his left hand his hat, which 
he is waving in the attitude of rush- 
ing forward with impetuous haste 
and cheering lustily in triumphant 
enthusiasm. The figures are each 
seven feet in height. »About the pe- 
destal are the pick and the cradle of 
the miner, which have been temporar- 
ily laid aside. On the face of the pe- 
destal will be inscribed the date of 
the laying of the foundation of the 
monument and the dedication, which 
is tothe Native Sons of the Golden 
West. There will be emblematic carv- 
jing and above the two bowls water 
flows from the mouths of bears.— 
San Francisco Call. 
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Written tor THE SILENT WORKER. 
“BICYCLES AND GLACIERS.” 


NIGHTS of the silent steed will 
eli find in these pages a series of 

articles, with maps, telling 
where to go for a holiday spin. I 
shall also endeavor to illustrate objects 
of interest, and describe such jour- 
neys as can be made comfortably 
by those who use the bicycle only for 
health and pleasure. These reports 


can be depended upon to lead them 
by pleasant ways and over good 


SPLIT ROCK. 


roads, to show scenes that will glad- 
den their souls as they spin along, 
and point out those places where 
dining and lodging can be had com- 


fortably and in every way to give) 


valuable hints about wheeling excur- 
sions. 

We mounted our wheels early one 
morning—that is, my wife on her 
“ Niagara’? and I on my ‘Erie,”’ 
just west of the Columbus monument, 
near where we live, and a neighbor- 
hood where wheelmen and wheel- 
women abound. 

My ‘‘Erie’’ weighed only twenty- 
two pounds and surpassed the one I 
had last season in ease, strength, and 
lightness. My wife’s ‘‘Niagara’’ 
seems to have been built especially for 
her. It’s weight is twenty - four 
pounds and it seems to be a cloud, 
carrying her as on wings and being 
perfection itself, truly a standard of 
excellence. We flew along with very 
“little effort on our part through the 
leafy green walls along Central Park 
driveways, thence up Fifth Avenue to 
the new Harlem River Bridge. 

Here, by appointment, we were 
met by my lithological friend, who 
arranged this tour and is responsible 
for these notes on the history of 
stone. The objective point being 
Bronx Park, I shall not mention 
what was seen on our trip through 
Fordhanr and West Farms. 

Every one knows the history of this 
Park and the river which gave power 
‘to old man Lorillard to enable him to 
manufacture snuff which the Dutch 
were crazy over. But there are a few 
things that one may have never 
dreamt of—weird, mysterious freaks 
of nature. Located in the lower end 
of the park within a mile of the 
Kingsbridge road, the southern 


| 
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boundary, isa Rocking stone, thought 
to be the only one in the Empire State. 
In fact, there are few known of in 
this country. It rises to a height 
of ten feet and is almost as many feet 
wide. It is about twenty feet long and 
weighs about twenty tons. The sub- 
stance is coniposite, samples of many 
kinds ofstones being foundinit, which 
gives it a rough and jagged surface 
all over. It stands out boldly on a 
long stretch of rocky ledge and is 
reached from the south by a gentle 
grassy slope. Only a small part of 
it rests upon its rocky support and is 
so nicely balanced that a man using 
one hand can set it swaying back 
and forth from north and south, yet 
a score of men could hardly over- 
turn it. When a strong wind is 
blowing the rocking stone begins to 
sway as of its own accord. It is 
without doubt that the hands of man 
never set the giant stone in its place 
of solitary grandeur. My lithologist 
friend would pat and fondle the rock, 
with eyes full of love when giving 
this explanation, as if he owned it, 
and both knew each other through 
thick and thin. Such stones are 
considered great curiosities in the 
countries where they are found and 
ate carefully preserved from destruc- 
tion and this one is surely an exceed- 
ingly fine specimen of the boulders 
known as rocking stones. There are 
only a few known at all and the one 
in Bronx Park is all the more valua- 
ble on that account and ought to be 
treasured accordingly, and in time 
will be deemed one of the choicest 
curios in the care of the Park 
Department. 

Such boulders are relies of the post- 
tertiary period, being left stranded by 
some glacier in the position which it 
occupies today. The exact time 
when this phenomenon occurred is 
unknown, but very likely it was ages 
ago. A proportion of the transported 
material consisting of earth and peb- 
bles or stone confusedly mingled to- 
gether or unstratified, is called drift 
and many specimen of the drift may 
be seen most any where, having been 
carried to that region by a freak of 
nature during that unknown epoch. 
It does not, however, contain any 
marine fossil relics. 

After having satisfactorily sketch- 
ed this historic rock, we mounted our 
wheels for fresh fields of learning. 
My friend acted as if he was ona 
bear hunt, which brought to mind the 
bear hunt I had in the mountains a- 
round Williamsport, Pa., last winter. 
Having struck the right trail he led 
to us ‘‘ Pot Hole,’’ or so-called Indian 
bathing places when of large diameter. 
When of small diameter they are 
known as Indian mortars, because, 
according to tradition, the Indians 


used to grind their corn and other| 


material in them and also pound up 
herbs for medicinal puposes. They 
were made by the water at the time of 
the melting of the glacier in the 
glacial epoch. 


Our attention was called toa split. 
rock, afew rods away, a truly wonder- | 
ful freak, about seven feet high, 
through which quite a pine tree has 
grown, 

Nothing would have pleased Mr. 
Lithologist more than to have sketch- 
ed this wonderful exhibition of nature. 
Once more we mounted our patient 
steeds of steel. ‘‘Erie,’’ ‘‘Niagara’’ 
and ‘‘Unknown’’ and winged our 
way towards Pelham Park for more 
glacial epoch studies. 

The site of Pelham Park was known 
as Pelham Neck. Pelham is of 
Saxon origin and is composed of two 
words, Pel, which means remote, and 
Ham, the definition of which is man- 
sion or dwelling. It was the favorite 
burying-ground of the Siwanoy In-| 
dians. Traces of ancient Indian bury- 
ing-grounds are to be found on the, 
Pelham Bay Park promontory and it 
is quite possible that those Indians 
buried their sachems there, as the 
mounds are prominent and pictur- 
esquely situated. 

In Pelham Bay Park there was 
found another interesting freak of 
nature. It is known as the ‘‘ George 
Lansing Taylor furrow,’’ or glacial 
strie. It isa fine example of glacial 
markings, and represents the second 
effect of the glacial period. Therocky 
ledges over which the drift was borne 
are frequently found scratched in close- 
ly parallel lines. . Sometimes there are 
steep and broad channellings, as if 
made by a tool of great size and 
power. These scratches are found 
wherever the drift occurs, provided 
the underlying rocks are sufficiently 
durable and have preserved them, 
and they are usually of great uni- 
formity in any given region. 

There are some very large boulders 
in almost direct lines with these 
glacial markings which,no doubt, were | 
agents which ground the rocky 
ledges to their present condition. 
These boulders, besides being inter- 
esting on account of their being borne 
thither by the glacier, are also inter- 
esting on account of the repute in 


—— 
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| wise to train home. 


which they were held by the Indians. 
The latter treated these high rocks 
with great respect and believe that 


'they have been placed in their posi- 
,tions by the direct interposition of 


their God or guardian Manito for their 
special benefit and protection. They 


tegarded them as images, to which 
|they paid great homage. 


When one goes out for a hard ride 
with much hill climbing, he is mighty 
apt to get hungry. To this effect a 
hint was given and in return we were 
comipelled to pedal two miles back 
to Bartow, where we had a light repast. 
Mr. Lithologist left us, and with our 
maps at our command we thought it 
Nevertheless we 
enjoyed the day and who wouldn’t ? 

Cuas. J. Le CLERCQ. 


oe 


Mary Anderson De Navarro, tell- 
ing of her early days on the stage in 
the January number of 7he Ladies’ 


|Home journal, refers to the impres- 
‘sions she received while performing 


before the blind at one time and the 
deaf, at another, during a southern 
engagement. She says, ‘‘It was dur- 
ing that engagement that I acted be- 
fore the inmates of a blind asylum. 
They were close to the stage and so 
aroused one’s sympathies that it was 
difficult to go on with the play. The 
sad patient faces, with their closed 
eyes turned towards the actor, were 
expressionless, whether pain or joy 


‘was acted before them. Quite differ- 


ent were they from a deaf-and dumb 
audience. These poor afflicted people 
were uncommonly responsive to pas- 


‘sion portrayed, unconsciously prov- 


ing the theory that one is more quick- 
ly and strongly affected through the 
eye than by the ear.’’ The above shows 
how appreciative the deaf are to all 
forms of expression that partake of 
motion. While Preyer holds that 


the language faculty is more sus- 
ceptible to full development through 
the ear than the eye, this cannot be 
said of the mind as a whole.—R, zz 
Wisconsin Times. 


ING STONE. 
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33 Conducied by Mrs. Weston Jenkins. 
IX. 

u HINTS FOR ARBOR DAY, 


*“He who plants a tree 

Plants a hope. 
Rootlets up through fibres blindly grope ; 
Leaves unfold unto horizons free, 

So man’s life must climb 

From the clods of time 

Unto heavens sublime. 
Cans’t thou prophesy, thou little tree, 
What the glory of thy boughs shall be?” 


—Lucy Larcom, 
6) 
Cy 
~~ 
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3: ARCH is Nature's. house 
- cleaning time; house-clean- 
ing any where is not pleasant 
neither is Nature’s, but she knows 
what she is about and is getting 
ready for April rains when the ground 
thaws out and gardening is again a 
possibilty. 

Who does not love a tree? Only 
those who have travelled over the 
desolate plains of this and other 
countries can understand the lone- 
liness of these treeless wastes, and 
after-such an experience our familiar 
trees are seen again under a new as- 
pect and with an added beauty. 
Every tree is associated with some 
country—the pine with the North, 
the palm with the South, the oak 
with England, the date-palm with 
Egypt, the Normandy poplars with 
France, the banyan with India, the 
olive with Spain, the elm with New 
England, and so on through the whole 
list. _It was Dr. Holmes who said: 
“ Nobody knows New. England who 
is not on terms with intimacy with 
one of its elms; The elm comes 
nearer to having a soul than any 
other vegetable creature among us.”’ 
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We all associate ourselves with some | 
tree; many have passed happy child- | 


hood hours iti an old apple-tree, others 
think of the chestnut with delight, 
r remember some particular maple 
[with its burning gold or crimson in 
autumn, or the oak whose shade and 
acorns afforded much innocent pleas- 
ure, or a cherry under whose spread- 
ing branches so many ‘golden 
Summer afternoons’’ have been spent. 
; george P. Morris, one of America’s 
} minor poets, touched the popular feel- 
| ing and sentiment when hewrote,— 


“ Woodnian, spare that tree, 
Touch not a single bough ; 
In youth it sheltered me, 
And I'll protect it new.” 


The inventor of Arbor Day “is. a 


public benefactor, It was Mr..Morton, 
Secretary of. Agriculture; who came 
froni thie treeless plains of Kansas : 
all honer to hin. As;the years go 
on the custom of observing it is be- 
“coming more general. A few years 
ago, the: school -children’ here. in 
Trenton helped=set out many trees in 
“the. ‘State-House grounds with?’ap- 
propriate ceremomes, -In-the Harris- 
“Phare, Penn. State - ‘House grounds 
“notonty~are the: lawns hbeautified by 


“sdbany 2 _waxieties-of- trees; ae has 
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DROOPING 


a inetal label with the name of its 
kind in plain letters—an inuovation 
which others might do well to copy. 


But this work should not be left to, 
\grounds, and institution lawns, avoid 


formality, such as Pope ridicules;— then go ahead. 
The | 
mere fact that there are enough trees | 


schools alone, every village improve- 
ment society should do something, 
and private individuals also. 
already should be no excuse to let 
the day slip by unobserved, for there 
are many ornamental trees and shrubs 
that will beautify a lawn or park. 


Our object this month is to present a 


few of these varieties and make the 


readers of this little paper so in love) 


will be ordered 
In. setting out 


with them that they 
by next Arbor Day. 


ti Jetee shade trees, the 
vifaet that: they ow - 
grow and. spread ps | 
timerolls on, is often 
ovetiooked and they 
are planted too 
close together, But) 
aday will come when 
some ‘must be sacti- 
ficed to 
branches of the 
others room, then 


there is woe for 
those who 


watched the growth, 
for with their down- | 
fall seenr to go years | 


let ome tree go, 
branches are trim- 
med away and Nat- 
ure is sacrificed in- 
stead. Indeed, we 
do too much prun- 
ing sometimes 


artistic if she is not 
always symmetrical, 


| Therein lies the secret of Japanese art 5 


they copy nature, they assist her, but 


‘do not make the mistake of improv- | 


ing on her. In planting. large 


“Grove nods at. grove, each alley has its 
brother, 
And half the garden just reflects the | 
other.’ 


A-single’ fine specimen tree, with 
room’ to reach its full development 
and standing in an expanse of green, 
is a satisfying thing, like a mountain 
orasunset. Ifshadeis desired, noth- 
ing canexcel the sugar maple, cleanly, 
symmetrical, earlyto burst into leaf, 


crowing denser as summer approaches 


4919 


WEEPING. 


give the) 


have} 


in their own lives. | 
Other cannot bear to | 
$0) 


Nature is generally’ 


and inautumn rivalling the'stmséet’ in 
splendor. - Our common foresf*trees, 
the eak, the éulip-poplar; the basswood, 
the dcech, the white d77ch, the hickory, 
and chestnut are all fine, but? why 
‘these alone? The weeping treesware 
nearly all graceful and interesting. 
| Perhaps the most picturesque dsicthe 
| weeping beech, of which we «give a 
fine cut. If the ground :is :brolten 
;and rough, the highest point! can! be 
‘emphasized by planting a -talkotree 
like the Lombardy poplar-or the; fine 
weeping fir shown in our other en- 
graving. For smaller: grounds we 
should say smaller trees like magno- 
| lias, the fringe trees and that novelty 
the tree-lilac. To our mind shritbs 
look best massed in ‘clumps, t 
small yards can have single spedi- 
mens which will be very decorative, 
such as the Japan quinces, spireas, 
weigelas for spring and hydrangeas 
for late summer. But of all shruhk 

‘the loveliest in our mind, are t 

Japanese maples. The one shown in 
the pictttre is the hardiest ofall. The 
colors change from wine red and 
purple to dazzling red and yellow in 
autumn and the leaves are as beautiful- 
ly cut as the finest lace. In choosing 
these, be sure they have the right 
situation and soil and that! they ‘are 
jhardy enowgh for the climate; and 
In these days: the 
fine catalogues in their artistic cover- 
ings contain an embarrassment’) of 
riches. Taking up alittle booklet 
'the other evening to pass a quiet 
hour, we came across the following— 
a dying Scoteh laird! said. to ‘his son 
“Be aye sticking ina tree, Jock’: it 
will be growing while you are sleep- 


ng ,’’ and with this sensible advice 
we will close our little discoutse 
on trees. Te Voy 


: ; 4 
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CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


The Shady Hill Nursery Co., 102 
State Street, Boston :—This concern 
raises largely all kinds of nursery 
stock, but the line in which they are 
pre-eminent is ornamental trees and 
shrubs. The rare and beautiful trees 
illustrated in our Garden page are 
from their stock, and they have a 
large variety of others equally choice. 
Of some of the best they hold exclu- 
sive control. Every one who means 
to plant a tree on Arbor Day, oratany 
time this spring, should send at once 
for their catalogue. 


L. Templin & Sons, Calla, Ohio :-— 
The special feature of this firm is 
their exceedingly low prices for seeds 
and bulbs, green-house and hardy 
plants. We have sent a small order 
from. curiosity, and have found the 
stock sent to be healthy and promis- 


‘ing. 


John Saul, Washington, D.C. Sup- 
plement to Calatogue No. 6 :—Gives a 
number of interesting novelties. Mr. 
Saul’s large catalogue should be con- 
sulted by all who wish te buy stove or 
greenhouse plants, He also has a 
large list of hardy perennials. 


Through the kindness of Messrs. 
W. Atlee Burpee & Co, of Philadelphia, 
we are able to give the accompanying | 
fine cut of the great novelty, the} 
‘< Cupid ’’ dwarf sweet pea. We haye| 
described this in a former number, 
and will say that those who wish to! 
plant this exquisite flower should send 
in their orders at once, as, the earlier | 
sweet peas are in the ground the bet- 
ter. Itis sold in packets only—25 
cents for 20 seeds, 15 cents for1o. A 
single plant makes a beautiful show in 


a ten inch pot which it feels com- 
pletely. 


SMALL OBSERVES. 
BY THE SMALL OBSERVER. 
S) HAT becomes of the girls 
a after they leave school ? 
Well, some of them, as a 
matter of fact, follow female instincts 
and get married. ‘‘Then comes the 
tug of war.’’ If the girl is a country 
girl, she has a fair knowledge of cook- 
ing and general house-keeping, so her 
husband will not always grumble at 
the way his meals are cooked or the 
house kept, and it is easy to presume 
that things run smoothly with such 
couples, for a man’s stomach is next 
to his heart. Some of the girls enter 
factories, become dressmakers or fol- 
low various other feminine occupa- 
tions and cannot have time to learn 
house-keeping, not in the evening, as 
they confess they are too tired, and 
when they are married they generally 
find themselves without any know- 
ledge of cooking, and the woes of that 
couple can easily be imagined, unless 
they can afford a servant. I am 
speaking of city girls who usually 
‘run wild’’ until they go to school 
then after they acquire their academic 
education I am sorry to say they 
sometimes think it unnecessary to 
learn house-keeping. It is easy to 
see that the country girl is the better 
off, if her parents are not too indul- 
gent, in the matter of house-keeping. 
Most of the girls who comprised the 
‘intelligent set, ’’ as it is termed by 
those fortunate enough to be in it, 
were from the country, while most of | 
the ‘‘ignoramuses ’’ were from the 
city, a good example of the superior- 
ity of the country girl over the city 
girl when it comes to a real hard tug | 
of war. To place all on an equal | 
footing, it would be only justice if) 
cooking classes for the girls were part 
of the routine of every school in the) 
United States. The benefit to ae 


1 
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girls would be as much as their aca- 
demic education, for, being taken | 
away from the home circle where the 
hearing girls learn house-keeping, | 
they would stand a better chance of 
being equipped for the battle of life. 
Its a necessity that all women should | 
be so equipped with such a knowledge, | 
for that is what woman is for. The | 
boys are taught many more kinds of | 
trades, so in the name of fair play | 
cooking classes should be instituted | 
under a competent teacher, and the 
girls made what they were intended | 
for, 


top 


Lioyd is in 
Accord, 


I am heartily in accord with the 
project to establish a State association 
ofthe deaf of New Jersey. Such an) 
association with a majority of the adult | 
deaf-mutes of New Jersey as members 
will be of much benefit to them. 
Some of the benefits arising therefrom 
may be palpable to all, others toa few, 
and still others may be brought out 
at a meeting to organize such an as- 
sociation. They cannot be very well) 
discussed in this paper. As itis cus- | 
tomary for quite a number of the grad- 
uates of this school to come here on} 
Decoration Day on account of the; 


} 


Prof. R. B. Hearty 


come this year as can and an associ- 
ation can be organized at once. 
R. B. Lioyvp. 
TRENTON, N. J. 
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RANALD DOUGLAS SAYS YES. 


In Favor of a Permanent 
Association. 


DEAR Epitor :—Being a resident 
of New Jersey, I am heartily in favor 
of having a permanent association of 
the Deaf of New Jersey, established 
on the same basis as that of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Yours truly, 
RANALD DOUGLAS. 


pe patil RPM Cpe LE Ped 
It Would Not Be a Bad Thing. 


It is generally agreed that a State 
Association would not be a bad thing 


| for the deaf of New Jersey ; and since 


the matter has been discussed in pri- 
vate and in public by the deaf at vari- 
ous times, I wish to join the move- 
ment and help bring it to a success- 
ful culmination. 

I am in favor of calling a meeting 
for May 30th to be held in the chapei 
of the New Jersey School (the officials 
permitting) at Trenton. 

I would also suggest that Prof. R. 
B. Lloyd issue a call for such a meet- 
ing in the April number of this paper, 
in the Deaf-Mutes' Journal, of New 
York city, and in the Register, of 
Rome, N. Y. 

I favor Trenton for the following 
reasons :—It is a central point—then 
there are many who would like to 
participate in the athletic games, to 
visit the school, to revisit old scenes, 
etc. May 30th being a holiday and 
falling on Saturday, there would be 
nothing to prevent a large attendance. 


After writing the above it occurred 
to me that it would bea good time to 
experiment with the athletic carni- 
val idea conceived by Mr. Pach ina 
recent issue of the A/t. Airy World. 

lf the Mt. Airy and Fanwood 
schools could send some of their best 


| athletes here on that day, I think the 


New Jersey boys could raise enough 
money from gate receipts to pay for a 
trophy to be contested for once a year 
by these schools, or by the Inter-In- 
stitute Association (if one should be 
formed). 

Gro. S. PORTER. 
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Wes wish to make special acknow-| 
ledgement of the courtesy of the 
Shady Hill Nursery Co., in lending 
the elegant euts of rare trees which | 
appear in this number. 


THE Mount Airy World made its 
issue of February 19, an ‘‘Athletic| 
Number,’’ and the different articles 
were interesting and _ well-written. 
The athletic side of deaf-mute educa- | 
tion received for once the attention it| 
deserves. | 


WE call attention to the article by 
the Rev. Thomas Arnold, which will 
be found on another page. We believe 
that it is here printed for the first | 
time in America. 

It is pleasing to see that our vener- | 
able friend has lost nothing of his | 
interest in our work or of his mental | 


energy. 


{ 
| 


WE reprint elsewhere an obituary | 
‘sketch of Mr. W. Gurney Jenkins, | 
late of Hartford, written by Mr. A. S. 
‘Clark, of the American School for the | 
Deaf in that city. We wish to add 
-our word in regard to his ability and | 
the solid worth of his character, as | 
well as to his many agreeable traits. 


Do nov fail to have a lily-bed this | 
‘summer, Begin with the following, | 
at the pricés named, which are those | 
of F. H. Horsford, Charlotte, Vt.:— | 
L. auratum, 1o cents, longiflorum, | 
rocents, speciosum album, 15 cents | 
speciosum Melpomene, 20 cents, 
Krameri, 15 cents, They will give 
you splendid bloom and _ perfume 
through July and August. By Sept- 
ember, you will want to adda dozen 
candidum, which, planted then, will 
bloom next June. For culture, see 
see last September Silent Worker. 


-| chester School. 


-| working of our school. 


“| were invited. 
| impression of a man of keen mind and 


; ever. 


| lives. 


_| Tsar death of Mrs. Whitman, mother 


of Dr. Westervelt, of Rochester, de- 
prives the pupils of that school of a 
valued friend. She became familiar 
with the deaf during her service of 
some years, in Columbus, Ohio, as 
matron of the school there, and for 
some years past has been a member of 
Dr. Westervelt’s family at the Ro- 
Though holding no 
position officially, she did much to 


give that school the home-like feel- 
|ing which is among the chief of its 


many excellencies. 


Mr. BANERJI, whose errand to this 
country is well known to our readers, 
spent several days in Trenton this 
month, to become familiar with the 
On the even- 
ing of the 7th, a reception was given 
at the school, to which the teachers 
and some of the friends of the school 
Mr. Banerji left the 


high culture, as well as a gentleman 
of charming manners and an agreeable 
companion. When he shall return to 


| India, he will be able to bring to his 
| work of promoting deaf-mute educa- 


tion the results of wide and acute 


| observation. 


WE give, this month, a good deal 
of space to a condensed account of 
the events of Easter week, and in this 
connection we may explain that the 
SILENT WORKER has no space to 
give to the expounding or maintain- 
ing of any religious doctrines what- 
We do hold, however, that 
every person growing up in this com- 
munity ought to learn the contents 
of our Bible, whether he be a Chris- 


‘tian of any of our innumerable sects, 
'a Buddhist or an agnostic. 


Purely 
as a matter of intelligence, apart from 
any question of religion, the thread 
of the Bible story, the parables, the 


| Sermon on the Mount, the grand poe- 
| try of the prophets, ought to be fami- 


liar to every one who would under- 
stand the community in which he 
It is to be lamented if, with 
all our improvements in education, we 
are letting our childen grow up with- 


out familiarity with that great book, | 
literature—the | 


unequalled as mere 
English Bible. 


WE learn that an expression in our | 


New York letter last month gave 
offence, not without some reason, to 
graduates of the New York Institu- 
tion for Improved Instruction, al- 
though we are sure none was intend- 
ed. Taken in its strict meaning, it is 
of course true ofthat excellent school, 
as of all other large institutions, even 
of theological seminaries, that, as our 
correspondent wrote: ‘‘Ithas among 
its graduates some unsavory charac- 
ters.’’ The general character of its 
graduates, however, is, we suppose, 
as good as that of deaf persons trained 
in any other school. Certainly, this 
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> 


is true of those of its former pupils 
whom we know personally, among 
whom are some of the most refined 
and courteous gentlemen and ladies of 
our acquaintance, and some of our 
| most valued friends. We have never 
/ knowingly admitted to our columns 
anything that reflects on any respec- 
| table body of persons, or on any other 
| institution. Ifanything weever print 
| looks that way. our friends will please 
| understand that no iil was meant. 


| 


WE are sorry to see that what we 
said in our January number about the 
| habit of carrying deadly weapons, and 
‘about its prevalence in some parts of 
the South and West, has seemed to dis- 
| please some of our friends among the 
|institution editors. One paper so far 
/misunderstands us as to charge us 
|with unfriendly sectional . feeling. 
| Nothing could be further from the 
|truth. If, as our friends assure us, 
| the practice ofcarrying arms with the 
| expectation of using them in case of 
‘personal disputes, has died out in all 
|‘*parts of the South and West.”’ no 
|one is more glad than we. That our 
‘statement as to the prevalence cf this 

habit in some sections was true not so 
many years ago, we know of our 
own knowledge. That this habit of 
avenging one’s own wrongs by private 
|warfare is a marked feature of 
barbarous, as distinguished from civi- 
lized society, is too plain for argu- 
ment. A good and sufficient reason 
| for speaking 01 it in a school paper is 
| that respect for law is the one thing 
| which, more than any other, schools of 
‘every kind ought to teach. No one 
appreciates more fully than we the 
strength and the graces of the South- 
|ern character. Further, we believe 
|that part of our country to be com- 
| paratively free from certain dangers 
'which threaten the family and the 
‘community in some parts much nearer 
us. And we think that it is the duty 
of a true lover ofhis country to speak 
/out in regard to any fault of his own 
‘people. Witha strong hatred of what 
‘is wrong among us, we have a firm 
faith in our coming out right in the 
lend, if every one who sees a wrong 
will ‘‘ bear his testimony ”’ against it. 


“Our country’s hallowed shore, 
Though strewn with weeds, is granite at 
the core.”’ 


| In Fact, most of the faults which 
| disgrace our national character have 
| their root in this same lack of respect 
for law: the pertness ot our children, 
the loosening of the marriage tie, 
| lynching, the brutish and brutal war 
| talk of Congressmen and editors—all 
may be traced to the unwillingness 
to abide by the ordered and settled 
course of law. 

It is true that our courts have done 
much to bring the law into disrepute. 
Political heelers in one city, society 
ladies in another, find district at- 
torneys and judges complaisant 
enough to pigeon-hole indictments 


‘his work in a high degree the 


and to reduce homicide to a trifling 
misdemeanor, while an innocent man 
without money or influence is held in 
prison for months. Common-law 
principles are easily found to forbid 
associations of laborers, while no 
statute is so strict that a rich man’s 
‘*combine ’’ can not drive a coach and 
four through it. 

The remedy for these evils is not in 
lawlessness, but in working for better 
laws and purer courts. If wecan have 
these and will respect and obey them, 
‘there is no need of arsenals or forts ’’ 
to make our country strong and safe. 


WE print elsewhere Miss Maxwell’s 
appeal for aid to the Calcutta school, 
which we fully approve. Opposi- 
tion on the part of the deaf, who have 
received so much themselves from 
public generosity, seems to us narrow 
and discreditable. The movement 
for educating the deaf in India needs 
help from abroad at present, because 
at home it is not understood. If we 
give it a lift now, it will, it is likely, 
soon be able to stand alone. It is 
said by some that we should not send 
money to the deaf outside of our own 
country while those at home need 
help. To us it seems that the deaf 
in America are in more danger of be- 
ing weakened by receiving too much 
than of suffering forwant of needed 
aid. If with free schooling, sup- 
port and industrial training fora term 
of from eight to seventeen years, they 
are not able to look out for them- 
selves after leaving school, there is 
something entirely wrong in our sys- 
tem. For our part, we think that the 
adult deaf as a class, are self support- 
ing and are as generous as other 
people in responding to appeals of 
which they see the propriety. 


OBITUARY. 


THE REV. WILLIAM GURNEY JENKINS, 


The Rev. William Gurney Jenkins 
died at his residence on Sigourney 
Street, on Tuesday night, after an ill- 
ness of several weeks from bronchial 
pneumonia. Mr. Jenkins was a na- 
tive of Wales but came to this coun- 
try asa youth. He was educated at 
Western Reserve College and studied 
for the ministry at Lane Seminary, 
but an affection of the throat caused 
him to turn to teaching. He chose 
the work of teaching the deaf on ac- 
count of the special opportunities it 
affords for doing good to an unfortu- 
nate class. For a short time he 
taught in the Arkansas Institution for 
the Deaf at Little Rock and became 
its principal, but afterwards accepted a 
position as teacher in the Philadelphia 
Institution at Philadelphia, where he 
taught with great success for seven 
years. In 1885 he became a teacher 
in the American School for the Deaf 
in this city and proved that he pos- 
sessed unusual qualifications for the 
work he had chosen. He was faith- 
ful, painstaking, persevering, and 
deeply sympathetic, and brought to 
arac- 
teristics that mark the people of his 
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native land wherever they may dwell, 
a deep religious fervor anda glowing, 
impetuous earnestness so aptly term- 
ed ‘‘ Welsh fire.’’ 

As a frequent writer of timely and 
scholarly articles for the Axmnads, 
the established organ of the profes- 
sion in America, he was well known 
and highly esteemed by teachers of 
the deaf throughout the land. With- 
in a few months he declined a tempt- 
ing offer to become principal of the 
school for the deaf in Belfast, Ireland. 

Although not in the ministry as a 
settled pastor, he preached frequently 
with great acceptance and as often as 
not without pecuniary reward. 
About two years ago he obtained ordi- 
nation in the Presbyterian body that 
he might be able to minister all the 
Christian ordinances among the resi- 
dents of Sunset, on Deer Isle, Me., 
where with his family he was accus- 
tomed to spend the summer vacation. 
He was a participant in the mid-week 
meetings of the Asylum Hill Con- 
gregational Church, which, since 
coming to Hartford, he had attended, 
Mr. Jenkins was in the forty-seventh 
year of his age. He leaves a wife and 
three sons, the oldest being a member 
of the junior class in the High School. 
A brother and a nephew of Mr. Jen- 
kins are in the gospel ministry, and 
he was an intimate friend of Rev. Dr. 
Jones of the Lasunrali Seminary at 
Madura, India. By all his associates 
in the school for the deaf he was 
held in affectionate esteem, not only 
for his efficiency as a teacher, but 
also as a noble man. 

Funeral services were held at the 
house at 1.30 o’clock and at the chap- 
el of the Asylum Hill Congregational 
Church, on Friday afternoon, March 
6th. The pupils, teachers and officers 
of the school for the deaf were pre- 
sent in the chapel, and the services, 
which were conducted by Rev. J. H 
Twichell and Rev. Mr, Breckenridge, 
were translated by A. S. Clark. The 
bearers were Principal Williams, Dr. 
G. 0. Fay, A. S. Clark, W. H. We- 
eks, J. E. Crane and J. P. Lewis. 

There were any flowers as tributes 
of love from teachers, pupils and 
other friends. The remains were 
placed* in the vault at Cedar Hill 
Cemetery. Among those present 
were Rev. J. M. Jenkins and his son 
Rev. D. Jenkins, of New London, 
Penn., a brother and nephew of the 
deceased, also a sister, Mrs. Jones of 
Cleveland, Ohio, also Mrs. Snyder of 
Philadelphia. Mr. Jenkins’ mother 
is living at an advanced age in Cleve- 
land, 

A. S. CLARK. 


oo 
MR. BANERJI’S VISIT. 


The following comments on the per- 
sent condition of society in India are 
taken from notes of remarks made by 
Mr. Banerji, but as he has had no 
chance to correct them, he is not re- 
sponsible for any errors they may 
contain : 


The great fact in Indian society, as we 
all know, is that of caste. Originating in a 
sense of the advantages of the “‘division of 
labor,”’ it at first divided man into the four 
classes—priests, soldiers, merchants and 
servants. As new occupations arose, these 
castes were again divided, so that they 
have the potters’ caste, the weavers’ caste, 
and soon. In some ways, caste, like every 
other institution that has held its own for 
many centuries, has served a good purpose. 
‘Thus : the Brahinins, who are the priests and 
the scholars, are the highest caste, and even 
princes look with respect upon the poorest 
member of that sacred o , because he 
tepresents] scholarship 
Thus, too, it seems likely that the marvel- 


and reverence. | 


lous skill of the craftsmen of India, which 
enables them to weave such wondrously 
fine muslins as Europeans have never been 
able to imitate, and to excel in metal work 
and other arts, is due, in part, at least, to 
the fact that the son follows the trade of the 
father, generation after generation, and me- 
chanical skill becomes hereditary. But the 
introduction of our Western civilization has 
done much to make the observance of caste 
tules less strict. For instance, it used to be 
so that a man of high caste would not sit on 
the same bench with one of lower caste. 
But with railroads in common use, what is 
amantodo? Caste rules must bend a little. 
Again, a potter’s son gets an English educa- 
tion and is in Government employ. A 
Brahmin may be his fellow-clerk, or even 
his official subordinate. The only thing pos- 
sible is to let caste rules go in business and 
keep them for the home life. Two rules, 
however, are still in full force, and are the 
essence of caste today. These are-—A man 
can not marry out of his own caste, and, A 
man may not eat food prepared by a cook ot 
lowercaste. Breaking either ofthese rules, 
he loses his caste and becomes, so far a 
society goes, an outcast. But the rule as to 
food is not observed as strictly as of old, 
when a Brahmin, sitting by the roadside eat- 
ing his simple meal of rice, would throw it 
away and go hungry if the shadow of a pass- 
ing stranger of another caste should fall on 
it. Very many of the younger generation 
conform to the rules of caste, not from belief, 
but from the force of custom. Those of us 
who never follow a fashion which we do not 
like may cast the first stone at them. 

The system of caste is doomed to disap- 
pear in time. For instance, when many 
men of low caste have distinguished them- 
selves as scholars and have reached high 
posts under the Government, they must 
command much of the respect which intel- 
lectual superiority demands. 

Another influence that retards the spread 
of Western civilization, is the custom of 
keeping women in seclusion, and of their 
early marriage. So long as the majority of 
Hindoo women are wives and mothers at 
fifteen, the higher education will not be very 
general among them. And as long as a 
modest woman in India would blush crimson 
with shame ifa strange man were to see her 
face unveiled, society in India will be very 
unlike society in Europe and America. 

Still, it is a mistake to suppose that 
women in India are regarded with contempt. 
The near equivalent of our term ‘“‘house- 
mother’ in the old language of the Hindoos 
—the Sanscrit, is ‘‘She who effects all 
things.’’ On matters with which they are 
acquainted, they show the same shrewdness 
and good judgement which belong to 
women the world over. Their day for edu- 
cation will come. : 

On the whole, the upper caste and educat- 
ed people of India welcome Western civiliza- 
tion, and as the necessary means to that end, 
| they are in favor of English rule. If there 
jwere another Indian mutiny today, 
nine-tenths of the educated natives would 
| side with the English. 

But personally, the Anglo-Indians, or 
English who live India and of course are 
the governing Class, are hated by the natives 
most cordially. Honest, able, humane, 
many of them ‘are; as a class they have 
every quality that fits them for ruling, ex- 
cept one. They have, in an exaggerated 
form, that overbearing, insolent manner 
which is a failing of the Briton everywhere. 
Other nations who rule with less justice and 
with less benefit to the governed, are less 
disliked by their subjects, because they are 
notso offensive in manner. While the edu- 
cated Hindoos are proud of theirlearned lan- 
guage, the Sanscrit, with its copious litera- 
ture, dating back to a period perhaps thous- 
ands of years before Christ, they welcome 
the English language as a means of com- 
munication between the educated men of 
the many different races and tongues in In- 
dia, 

The Hindoo character is favorable to 
quiet, simplicity and contentment, rather 
than to the restless activity which the 
Western people show. It is common to see 
poor students going to school bareheaded 
and bare footed, and no one thinks it 
strange. After passing middle life a well- 
to-do man often gives up all his property to 
his children, to do as they will with, and 
spends his time, free from care, in the socie- 
ty of his little grandchildren, and in relig- 
ious observances. : 

Even a great merchant or statesman may, 
in his age, take this course, or he may even 
become a travelling mendicant or begging 
saint. 

The industrial condition is very unsatis- 
factory. English machine-made goods have 
crowded out the hand-made goods, and the 
skilled artisans are therefore reduced to 
great poverty. The remedy, in the opinion 
of the native gentry, is to introduce machin- 
ery and to adapt the skill of the Hindoo to 
modern methods. This will tend to break 
down caste lines, to spread the use of 

lish and to raise the condition of the 
native laborer. 


LOCAL NEWS. 


—The basement of the new build- 
ing has been fitted with shades to 
match those in the upper stories. 


—Mr. Banerji, of the Normal Class 
at Wahington, spent four days in the 
early part of this month visiting this 
school. He made a very favorable 
impression, as a man of ability and 
one in earnest in his work. During 
his stay he was entertained by Prin- 
cipal Jenkins. 


—The terms of four of our Board 
expire on the 31st of this month— of | 
these, Hon. James S. Hays, President | 
of the Board, and Hon. Francis Scott | 
of Paterson, have been re-appointed. | 
Mr. Barricklo is succeeded by Mr. 
Otto Crouse, and Mr. Deshler by Mr. 


McCutchen. 


—Within the month we have had | 
another case of scarlet fever, appearing | 
just as we thought we had passed all | 
danger from that source. The pa- 
tient, litthe Henry Herbst, has been 
convalescent now for a fortnight, and 
we trust that we shall have no more 
trouble this term from that dreaded 


disease. 


—The Buffalo Wheel Co., of Buffa- 
lo, N. Y., whose advertisement can be 
found on one of our advertising pages, 
will mail, free of charge, to any one 
who applies, a beautiful hanger with 
Niagara Falls views. Ask for cata- 
logue and mention the SILENT WoRK- 
ER when you write. 


—A very sad accident happened to 
one of the pupils on Saturday the 
21st inst. One ofthe little boys had 
a piece of looking-glass in his hand, | 
playing with it. Another boy came 
in and gave him a push in passing. 
He threw out his arm to keep his bal- 
ance, and the glass hit Joseph Reis in 
the eye. Dr. Barwis was called in, 
and he sent for the oculist, Dr. Oliph- 
ant, as Dr. Lalor was out of town. 
Joseph will lose his eye. It is one of 
the saddest occurrences the school has 
had in a long time. Not long ago 
the poor boy’s father died, and last 
year his sister became blind. | 


——————-<e>-——_—_ 


TRIBUTE TO WILLIAM R 
BARRICKLO. | 


His Retirement From The State 
Board of Education Mourned 
By Mr. Butler. 


From The N. Y. Tribune March 18th. 


Sir :—The retirement from the State 
Board of Education of William R. 
Barricklo, of Jersey City, affords an 
opportunity to one who served with 
him upon that Board for a series of 
years to bear public testimony to the 
work that he has accomplished for the 
school system of the State of New 
Jersey. Mr. Barricklo went upon the 
State Board of Education in 1889 by ap- 
pointment of Governor Green. Twice 
since has he been legislated out of 
office and twice reappointed. During 
his entire term of service he has been 
a leader in the planning and execu- 
tion of the progressive policy that has 
made the school system of New-Jer- 
sey one of the best in the United 
States and raised the State schools at 
Trenton to the enviable position that 
they now hold. He has given gener- 
ously, even recklessly, of his time 
and thought to benefit the school 
children of the State. The organiza- 
tion of the splendid school exhibit 
that New-Jersey sent to the Chicago 
Exposition in 1893 was largely dueto 


WILLIAM R. BARRICKLO. 


his foresight and energy. The com- 
plete reorganization of the State 
School for Deaf Mutes—which the 
rule of politicians and incapables had 
made a reproach and a disgrace to the 
State of New-Jersey— was wholly ac- 
complished by Mr. Barricklo and his 
distinguished colleague, J. Bingham 
Woodward, of Bordentown, That in- 
stitution is now one of the best of its 
class in the country, and the spoils- 
hunters who infested it have been sent 
about their business. Every step in 
the elevation of the State normal and 
model schools, every suggestion to 
raise the standards of the teaching 
profession in the State, every exten- 
sion of the manual training instruc- 
tion, and every attempt to get better 
equipped and more broadly educated 
men to serve as county superintend- 
ents of schools, have been earnestly 
supported by Mr. Barricklo. When 
the politicians of his own party en- 
deavored to foist their creatures and 
dependents upon the school system 
he fought them ; when the same ele- 


}ment in the other party demanded 
|favors that involved the degradation 


of the schools, Mr. Barricklo showed 
them no mercy. 

The enemies that Mr. Barricklo has 
made during the administration of his 
great trust are a proof positive of his 
single-minded devotion to duty. 
They areto be found exclusively among 
the class of men which regards the 
school system as simply one more op- 
portunity for political piracy. Shame- 
less and without conscience, they at- 
tack by indirection those public officers 
who resist alike their importunities 
and their threats. 

In the retirement of Mr. Barricklo 
the State of New-Jersey loses an offi- 
cial of the highest intelligence, most 
unswerving integrity and wide experi- 
ence. It isa loss that the State can 
ill afford, and one that should not 
have been permitted. 

NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER. 


CoLtumBIA COLLEGE, NEW YORK, 
March 17, 1806. 
cee eer 


Now THAT we are so much interest- 
ed in India, the following choice bit of 
poetry referring to that country will 
please our readers. 


“There was a small boy in Calcutta. 
Who went to write “cuss *’ on a shutter, 
He had got toc vu, 
When a pious Hindoo 
Knocked him heels over head in the gut- 
ter,”’ 
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MISS GERTRUDE E. MAXWELL. MISS CARROLL. 


The above cut represent two of the most intelligent and 
charming young semi-mute ladies of the city of Buffalo, 
As Dee 24 : 

Miss Maxwell, who is a daughter of the late Albert 
Maxwell of Detroit, Mich., was educated at the school for 
the deafat Flint. She has interested herself in behalf of 
the deaf children of India, and makes an earnest appeal to 
the charitable, which we are pleased to give space below. 

It is astonishing what great good a little money will do 
in India, Forthe small sum of $1.25 one child can be 
educated a month at the Calcutta School. For $125. ten 
children can receive instruction during a generous school 
year. 

Miss Maxwell has enlisted her energies in a great work, 
and it is hoped that there will be a liberal response to her 
appeal. 

She asks all who send contributions to send with them 
their full names.,and.addresses, so she may forward them 
receipts. 


AN APPEAL TO CHARITY. 


Miss Gertrude Maxwell, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
Starts a Fund for the Deaf of India. 


INCE reading in the issue of 
the Str—Enr WorRKER of Sep- 
tember, 1895, Babu J. N. Ban- 
erji's address, delivered by him 
at the recent British Congress 
on 7he Deaf of India and his 

4 subsequent personal letter to 
the Deaf-Mutes’ Register, mak- 
ing a modest yet powerful ap- 

peal for those sadly afflicted 
ones in that far off populous 
land, my sympathies have been forcibly aroused. 

I have felt that something ought to be done to- 
wards helping those already interested in their 
behalf to make. further advances. When Mr. 
Banerji spoke of the great necessity of collecting 
funds for the Calcutta School, it was then I saw 
an opening to enter upon a charitable work which 
I have long felt a desire to enter upon, 

Such work is by no means easy. Unless the 
person who enters upon it is fully prepared to 
meet the various difficulties with which his path 
is strewn, they will soon grow discouraged. 
Ever since I started this collection I have met 
with continuous opposition from the deaf, in 
particular, but happily their opposition does lit- 
tle towards discouraging my efforts in this work. 
Be it ever remembered that ‘‘where there is a 
will, there is a way,’’ and, on the whole, my prog- 
tess so far made though slow, is sure, for at this 
present writing I have on hand the sum of 
$23.37 and I doubt not but as time goes on the 
deaf will gradually awaken to the fact that chari- 
ty is as much needed abroad as it is in their 
own country. 


| ma, they are first attempted. 


I must acknowledge that the deaf as a class are 
not bounteous in charitable work. They, it must 
be confessed, find it harder to make a living for 
themselves than their hearing brother. But this 
is no reason why they can’t be charitable when 
the call upon them for aid is a most worthy one. 
The main question at issue is—why should chari- 
ty not be dispensed where it is most needed ? 
The deaf of India are, indeed, in need of aid and 
all charitably inclined deaf persons should arouse 
themselves to this fact by donating a little 
towards this cause. 

Can none of you show your gratitude for the 
good free education that has been accorded you 
so liberally by helping those ‘similarly afflicted 
to obtaining an education? Remember our Bible 
teaches us, ‘‘ But whoso hath this world’s goods, 
and seeth his brother have need, and shutteth up 
his bowels of compassion from him, how dwel- 
eth the love of God in him ?’’—I. JOHN 13:17. 

To my mind it seems a fatal mistake—no less 
than acrime—for any oneto ignore such an urgent 
appeal for aid, such as the deaf of India make, not 
only from the deaf of America, but from every 
other country in the world. You would not 
for one moment like to be in their place, then ap- 
peal to your better feelings; help them now while 
there is an avenue open to you, by donating at 
least one cent and rest assured that wee mite will 
be most gratefully appreciated. 

GERTRUDE E. MAXWELL, 
1198 WEST AVE., BUFFALO, N. Y., Collector. 
Mar. 12, 1896. 
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ANALOGIES OF THE LANGUAGE OF 
SOUND AND OF ‘rouUCH. 


Our Science Is Inductive And Practically 
Applied. 


BY THOMAS ARNOLD. 


CY GAIN let us enquire more closely how little 
S| children with all their senses learn to speak, 

9” that the results may be compared with the 
manner in which the deaf learn speech. As ear- 
ly as the second year, those who hear and see 
about them the uses of speech, and the attempts 
of their parents to instruct them to use their 
voices, havea strong desire excited to imitate 
the sounds they hear. As the simplest are 
the common names for their parents, fa and 


er or sister call papa, and he comes. These 
sounds are perceived, and mental images—or 
vivid remembrances of them, are excited, and by 
an effort of the will an attempt is made to imitate 
them by their own organs. Attention and reflec- 
tion,— attention to the image and reflection on 
how the brother moved his mouth and spoke the 
sounds must precede this attempt, and though he 
may fail at first it is renewed till he joyfully feels 
his own organs and his own mouth say fa. Now 
turning to his father he calls fa, and to his 
delight he hears and runs in answer to the en- 
dearing name. . 

2.—The mental part in this series of acts is 
very limited. We trace it in the attention that 
leads to perception, its place in memory as an 
image, the desire to imitate it, some reflection on 
how the brother articulated the sounds, and then 
the lips take up their place and volition sets the 
nerves, muscles, lungs, glottis—for the air con- 
sonant first-—and then the vocal chords give out 
the vowel a, for which the mouth is quickly 
opened. But from the closing of the lips till 


the syllable is spoken, thought takes no active - 


part in these varied and complex organic actions 
and relations effected by volition, in which the 
action originated. Now, however, thought inter- 


heard in a great oration. 


They hear a broth- 


poses in comparing the sounds spoken with those 
of memory, and if there is a partial failure the 
attempt is renewed to imitate more correctly. 
This is usually aided by the interested parent, 
who pronounces a more distinct repetition of the 
word so the mental image may be more complete. 

3.—This is not the place in which to enquire 
how an infant is enabled to execute this first act 
in the vocal imitations which one day may be 
Science has explained 
parts of the process, but left the remainder to 
what is called éendency—which conceals more than. 
it explains—how an imperative ‘hough! moves. 
such a complex piece of mechanism. Were the 
energy in the one and the other the same, some- 
thing really explanatory might be heard, but as- 
they are as diverse as body and soul, the problem 
has still to be solved. The sounds that reached 
the auditory nerves ended there, for a new form 
of conduction transmits the sensations, which 
become. perceptions and images of the sounds. 
retained by memory for purely mental uses. 
But what these images really are, science has as. 
yet given no certified account, though the audi- 
phone has come to its assistance. Nor is this 
ability to convert perceptions into images limited 
to sound. It is equally efficient for every sense 
and, if more senses were added, it would not be 
found wanting in them either. Imagination 
cannot picture the image of a pain, but its image 
has its place, degree, increase or decrease, and we 
can name it as we have done the locality. 

4.—Now let us return to the organic pro- 
duction of vocal sounds, and we find that they 
are as absent, from the point where volition 
excites the action of the nerves and muscles, to 
the vocal chords where the initiation finds place 
as from the auditory nerves to the seat of their 
mental images. They have therefore no place as 
sounds in the nerve excitement which leads to 
the placement of the glottis and the vocal chords. 
The energy proceeding from volition effects all 
these. But at this point another sense, that of 
touch, has place, for it may be safely averred 
that the vibrations of sound do not convey any 
sensations of the movements, positions or con-. 
tracts of the organs of speech. Sight, it is true, 
renders some assistance to the external expres- 
sion of internal organic movements and contacts, 
but none whatever to those which are concealed. 
Touch alone provides for these, by the sensations 
and perceptions which are essential to the lan- 
guage of sound. It is alsoevident that the air of 
inspiration has no function in exciting sensations 
special to speech in its passage nor in the vocal 
sounds uttered by another. Deafness isolates the 
organs of speech so completely that neither 
sight nor sound moves them to imitation. The 
deaf and blind never know they can speak till 
informed by touch. 

5.—Were it not for the sense of touch, hearing 
by itself would fail to form a language. While 
it provides perceptions of sounds and mental 
images for imitation, it does nothing in forming 
the habits which make the repetition of articula- 
tions facile and almost automatic, for it does not 
excite a single touch sensation of movement, 
place, contact or pressure. A child trying to 
speak might by chance place his organs aright 
for the articulation of a sound, but its repetition 
is as difficult as if he had never heard it, and 
were not another sense, that of touch, to provide 
anuther set of sensations in association with 
those of hearing, he would fail to learn this lan- ° 
guage. Thustouch as she sense of locality provides 
memory with the organic movoments, and points 
of contact, which through imitation and volition 


--become-so habitual, as to lead us to imagine that 
they are automatic. ‘We therefore: conclude that 
“ithe sense of touch isas necessary to learning the 
a language of speech as sound uself. 

Rae t —The nerves of touch are. ‘neither uniformly 
_distributed nor developed. - Where they aremost 
.¥equired for mental and physical uses they are 
“more numerous, and when most frequently ex- 

_ercised, best developed, The lips, tongue, cheeks, 

_ plate of the mouth, glottis of the thorax, and 
_ fingers of the hands are the chief seats, for they 


“serve various functions, and of-all these speech is | 


“the most essential in rational existence to express 
“words, and, therefore, more sensitive and effi- 
ucient. In respect to the fingers—in whose nerves 
~some say, that gray cerebral-matter is found—the 
“number and variety of their functions have 
“multiplied their papillee and strengthened their 
‘energy. The classes who do not use them in any 
part are seen to be deficient in this increased 
“energy and to be awkward in their manipulations. 
“On the contrary, in India and Egypt, where 
“handicrafts are hereditary, the dexterous and 
‘delicate use of the hands in engraving, enchas- 
-ing, and inlaying of woods, ivory, and metals, is 
very remarkable, and hardly surpassed by our 
“best mechanism. Much of this is, no doubt, 
, hereditary, for we have observed that the muscles 
amost exerted have an abnormal development. 


DEAFNESS. 


7.—New conditions are induced by deafness. 
‘The sounds that, as mental images, excite suc- 
cessful imitation do not-touch the aural nerves 
«and unless an efficient substitute is provided 
‘dumbness is inevitable. Nature fails to use the 
‘tendency to articulate sounds, and if this condi- 
tion is allowed to continue, deterioration of nerve 
energy ensues and increases, till in a few years 
“atrophy intervenes. The organs that suffer most 
‘from this condition are the most essential to 
speech, for the glottis with its many muscles 
sand nerves effects its shifts and contractions ac- 
-eording to pitch; and internally, governs the 
movements of the vocal chords in which phona- 
‘tion is never excited in articulating a single 
sound, but only in noises that have no place in 
speech. The result is total absence of all func- 
tional employment, and the region from lack of 
culture is left toatrophy. As breath has ceased to 
‘be used in this special service the lungs with the 
nerves and muscles that supply it to the vocal 
“chords, suffer in the same manner. No touch 
‘sensations of all the glottal action in speech are 
excited, imitation ofsoundsis therefore impossible 
and thought suffers the loss of so much cerebral 
Service. The breath of respiration, which is 
‘vital and is supplied without nervous irritation or 
‘volition, has therefore nothing to do with the 
vocal functions of the glottis, As an evidence of 
ithis, speech is always preceded by a voluntary 
‘adjustment by which the air is diverted to issue 
‘between the chords. Failing to pronounce a 
‘sound i in the natural manner the deaf child per- 
‘ceives that the movements of the mother’s lips 
roduce air that has a meaning for those who 
Sreae! ‘and either leads to like labial movements in 
reply to her questions or to doing something. 
*Then attempts are made by the poor child by 
moving its lips to speak in imitation, but inevi- 
‘tably he fails, for there is neither voice nor voli- 
ie 
». 8.—Now. if the mother takes its little hand, 
pick it over her own glottis as she pronounces 
ma, the vibrations of the soutids are felt, and a 


great discovery’ is made, for if its other hand is 
! mother Says ma it imitates 


“on its own glottis ¢ as 
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the sound and fate the ‘pibention’ there, just like 


those felt on mother’s glottis. He can pronounce 
a, and knows he pronounces it, for he repeats it 
again and again. Thus the imitation that the 
image of sound would have excited in a hearing 
child is excited in him by the image of the cor- 
responding vibrations and volition brings the 
vocal nerves and muscles into immediate action, 
proving that the mental image formed from them, 
as perceived in another and then in himself, ful- 
fils the same functions, as the image of sound, 
in exciting the organs of speech. Hence the lan- 
guage of touch, vocally produced, 1s in every respect 
analogous to that of sound. The reason of this we 
have stated in another paper, but a short repeti- 
tion will not be out of place here. The vocal 
chords when agitated by the passing air produce 
waves or vibrations. These are first resonant, 
for they have free space in which to play. This 
supplies hearing with sensations; but a second 


and equally important effect results from these — 


vibrations of the vocal chords. They are felt in 
the chords themselves, not as sounds, but vibra- 
tions, which the chords communicate to the 
muscles and cartilages with all their nerves and 
which are perceived as touch sensations, are re- 
membered and form the images from which the 
vocables are imitated. Here also we perceive the 
difference between the language of hearing and 
that of touch. Hearing is not the sole agent of 
speech, its sounds could not alone form a lan- 
guage, they must have the auxiliary aid of touch 
to determine their positions and repetitions. 
Originating in the same vocal vibrations they 
act in concert, and language is the result. But 
the speed of their vibrations differ, and, therefore, 
they do not combine in their conduction. But 
touch alone is superior, for in the absence of 
sound it can excite the action of the organs of 
speech toexpress the samesounds. Should these 
organs, however, suffer from aphasia, hearing 
alone would fail, as we have seen, to construct a 
vocal language. But sight would remain, and 
by writing, pictures, and appropriate gestures, 


| names of things could be learned. Thus the 


Merciful Parent of all has provided several means 
of instructing the deaf in language when enforced 
dumbness exists. However, it seems unlikely 
that touch alone possesses all the energy requis- 
ite for vivid perceptions and perfect images in 
the absence of its companion. It must be weak- 
ened. One sense has now the work of two, and 
unless stimulated and developed by appropriate 
exercises, speech will not be so well or easily ar- 
ticulated. 

9.—How then is this to be done? Let us try 
to exhibit. Touching the glottis is the usual ex- 
pedient in giving a deaf-mute a perception of 
sound. This is convenient and sufficient for the 
pronounciation of a vowel sound, It is near the 
vocal chords and the vibrations of the sound are 
readily conducted by the cartilages of the glottis. 
Yet the space is limited and the nerves few in 
this locality. Many more organic contacts with 
an increased body of vibrations are incidental to 
the articulation of the consonants and remaining 
vowels. These if collected and augmented from 
another equally efficient source and frequently 
exercised would do much to make up for the lost 
energy of sound vibrations. The expedient is as 
simple as that of one finger placed on the glottis, 
but at first requires a little more attention. The 
whole hand is rightly engaged. Let then the 
child’s left-hand be placed by the mother gently 


over her mouth so that the thumb shall rest on : 
the edge of the ‘superior maxillary bone just over, 


the coronoid POS where. its movements. shall 


be deny concept 4 fase the heats: likie a 
pivot can remain and permit the palm and fingers 
to cover the mouth, chin, sside ‘of the nose, and 
right cheek. In this position the hand ‘touches 
the upper lip, feels all” its moveitients atid: vibra- 
tions, the lips and cornets ‘of the niouth . swith. all 
theirs, the hollow of the chin with all theirs, the 
sides of the nose with the principal of theirs;-and 
the cheek with all its nerves and muscles as mow 
ed by the sensory and motor action, “Thus plac- 
ed the hand. receives and collects the great. nia 


| jority of vocal vibrations whether fromthe vocal 


chords, or from: the inodifications of thé Vowels 
and the articulations of the consonants, with 
those of the hand itself as chief and peal 
conductor to the nerve centres. OF 

10.—This function of the hand has beer ataont 
ignored in teaching speech to the deaf, but, as 
has been already seen, the hands are endowed 
with more touch papilla and the nerves better 
developed from frequent exercises that’ those ‘of 
the organs of speech except the tongue. When 
therefore the hand collects the organic vibrations 
in their conduction to their nerve centres itsown 
conduction of the same vibrations doubles the 
volume, stimulates and provides for more com= 
plete perceptions and images. Aurists tell us 
that the ear is constructed to receive a full vol- 
ume of sound and to develop its energy so fully, 
before it reaches the auditory nerve as to rendeéet 
the perceptions and images of sound much clear- 
er. So does the expedient we advise for touch’ 
The analogy of touch to hearing is therefore moins 
tained by this excpedient also. 

a. Reverting to the thumb—placed: in baucte 
with the coronoid process where the movements 
of the jaw are perceived, it enables the deafto be- 
come intimate with a class of articulations which. 
are concealed from sight and difficult to locate—~ 
a class too on which the accurate placements of 
the lips, teeth, tongue, and guttural positions de-’ 
pend. Theteacher knows that the guttural sounds 
cost himself and his scholar more effort to articu-, 
late than all others. But here is an expedient’ 
which, as far as it goes, resembles sound to the 


hearing, for it secures the assistance of the very. 


sensations of this language, and is therefore. 
intuitive. Nor is this result confined to: the 
tongue, The whole hand possesses the same 
function wherever it is in contact witha vocal 
vibration or organic movement. 

6. The covering of the teacher’s mouth with: 
the pupil's hand would seem to interfere with lip- 
reading as it would conceal the labial motions on™ 
which it depends. But on the contrary it will, 
be much to his advanges if the hand first feels 
the organic movements, is then removed on a 
renewal of the same motions to permit the eve to 
see them. This exercise, after a few repetitions, 
would lead to the intuitive association of the in- 
visible organic action, with its visible expression 
on the face; to which we attach great import- 
ance, because it would bind into closer unity two’ 
classes of diverse sensation—those of sight and. 
touch—which would make them mutually, nrore, 
suggestive. sunt 

Notr.—The volume of vibrations might be in-; 
creased if the pupil's right hand were:applied to: 
his teacher's glottis while his left was applied to 
his face. The first object is to make the learner 
so well acquainted with his own organs as to feel. 
he knows their movements and what they can do ;. 
next, to associate their action in’ everything thab 
makes Boat imitable. T: ARNOLD. 
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Helen Keller With The Authors. 


Sy NE Sunday afternoon inthe early 
KX spring of 1895, in Mrs. Dodge’s 
“CY room, we first met Helen Keller. 
I cannot give expression to, nor can I 
altogether explain to myself, the im- 
pression she made upon us. We felt 
as if we were looking into a perfectly 
clean, fresh soul, exhibited to us bya 
person of more than usual intellect 
and intelligence, freely and without 
reserve. Here was a creature who 
absolutely knew no guile and no sor- 
row; from whom all that was impure 
and unpleasant had been kept: achild 
of nature with a phenomenally active 
mind, one who knew most things that 
were known to men and women of ma- 
tureage and the highest culture, and 
yet who had no thought of evilin her 
heart, and no idea that wickedness 
or sadness exists in the heart of others. 
She was a revelation and an inspira- 
tion to us. And she made us think 
and shudder, and think again. She 
had come straight from the hands of 
God, and for fourteen years the world 
and the flesh and the devil had not 
obtained possession of her. 

Physically she is large for her years, 
and more fully developed than is the 
every day girl of herage. Her face is 
almost beautiful, and her expression 
is charming to behold, in its varying 
changes, which are always bright. 


Her features are regular and perfect. 
And she moves one to tears even when 
one is smiling with her. | 

Speechless, sightless since she was 
a year and a half old, remembering 
absolutely nothing of sight or of 
sound, she has been taught in some 
miraculous way (to meas marvellous 
as the science otastronomy) to express 
herself rapidly in the sign-language, 
and even by the vocal organs. Her 
voice in the beginning was harsh, and 
mechanical, and nietallic, but distinct; 
and her articulation Still is slow, but 
clear. She has no sense of the sound! 
she utters, but she utters it plainly 
enough. Herteacher, Miss Sullivan, | 
told her (by the sign-language ) that | 
I had written a book about Edinburg, | 
and she said, ‘‘Edinboro must be a/| 
pretty city,’’ giving this proper pro-} 
nunciation, ‘‘ Edinboro,’’ with which | 
those who are ignorant of Scotland are, | 
as a rule, so rarely fatiliar. 

She has been taught to hear by the! 
touch. She places her forefinger on | 
the lips of the speaker, and with her | 
thumb and little finger on the throat | 
and vocal cords she catches what is| 
said, and repeats it in her turn. | 

She seems to have a sixth sense. 
She receives and understands some- 
how what of course she cannot hear. 
The devotion she has for her teacher 
is beyond all words; her absolute de- 
pendence upon that teacher is inex- 
pressibly touching; and when some 
one spoke of this, and wondered what 
would become of Helen in case of any 
separation, the child, hearing nothing 
of course, turned to the teacher, and 
pulling her face towards her own, 
kissed her on the lips, as if to say she 
«ould not think of it. This tome was 


the most startling of all her actions—| 
almost an evidence of psychological | 


impression. She had _ perceived, 


‘through some unconscious movement 
of the teacher’s hand, which she held, 
the teacher’s own inmost feelings at 
the suggestion of this idea—perhaps a 
new one even to her; certainly one 
never before entering the head of the 
child. Miss Sullivan told us that, 
with no conscious movement, no in- 
tentional or perceptible ‘‘talking with 
the fingers, ’’ she could make the child 
follow her own thoughts, do what she 
wished her to do, go where she wish- 


ed her to go, perform any of the acts 
of ‘‘ mind-reading *’ which the profes- 
sional psychologists exhibit on the 
stage, or in an amateur way. The) 
teacher, however, was not aware of} 
anything like phenomenal thought- | 
transferrence. She could not control 
the child except by the power of 
touch. She repeated the story of 
Helen's first experience of death, of 
her first notion that anything like 
death had ever come into the world. 
They had entered a cemetery with her 
—a word of which she knew nothing, 
a place concerning the significance or | 
the use of which she knew nothing, | 
when the child suddenly began to 
weep and to ask what it ali meant. | 
This, however, the teacher ascribed to 
nothing more than the child’s pheno- | 
menal perception of the unexpressed 
feelings of those about her. Death, 
and the idea of death, she never 
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seems to have grasped. All sad/| 
thoughts and lessons have been kept | 
away from her. She is familiar with 
history, as she is familiar with all 
literature. She knows that men and 
women are now, have been, and are 
not; but with their going away, and 
where to, and why, she has not con- 
cerned herself. No doubt she thinks, 
simply, that they have gone back, for 
a time, to the sightlessness which 
still possesses her; back to the ab- 
sence of the sense of hearing from 
which she suffers—although not un- | 
pleasantly—back to the condition of' 
want of speech from which she is just 
emerging. 

She has read, of course, all the books 
for the blind which have come within 
her reach ; and her teacher has read to | 
her the standard works, not only in 
English, butin other tongues. Speak- 
ing of Edinburgh, she was perfectly 
familiar with Scott’s association with | 
the beautiful old city, and she told 
me, vocally, that she had! ‘‘read”’ 
Ivanhoe and Quentin Durward. She 
knew Mark Twain’s works, and 


MISS SULLIVAN, 


| Janghed at the mere mention of his 


name. She knew Mrs. Kate Douglas 
Wiggin’s stories, and when we told 
her of Mrs. Wiggin’s approaching 
wedding she quoted, out loud, ‘“ Pat- 
sey’s’’ remark about somebody that 
‘“‘she'd be married the first chance 
she got.’’ She asked the happy 
gentleman’s name; girl-like, she 
wanted to know if he was good-look- 
ing, and she was pleased to hear him 
so reported. And then she said, vo- 
cally always, ‘‘What a queer com- 
bination, the doubling of the double 
‘g’s’ — Riggs-Wiggin!’’ Thus ex- 
hibiting, with all her deafness, some 
miraculous sense of sound. ®She said 
she loved Mrs. Wiggin and wanted to 
meet her. She also loved Mark 


Twain, and she laughed heartily at 
some little characteristic story of the 
gentle, serious humorist, which her 
teacher translated to her. 


It remind- 
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ed her of a scene in the O/d Home- 
stead; and then we learned that she 


{had ‘*seen’’ the comedy, and knew 


all about it. When I told her of its 
presentation at Keene, New Hamp- 
shire, where the scenes are laid, and 
that the spectators there were disap- 
pointed in it, and said ‘‘it was not 
acting, but just a lot of fellows going 
about doing things, ’’ she was greatly 
pleased, and spoke of the difference in 


| the ‘‘ point of view ’’—the phrase be- | 
\ing her own. 


She 
Everything 


She laughs at everything. 
smiles with every one. 
is pleasant to her. 
good, (God grant that she may never 
find out the innate cussedness of 
things and of men ! 

When one asked her if she thought 


| she saw and heard in her dreams, she 
replied at once and with strong em- 
| phasis, ‘‘I am sure Ido.” 


But noth- 
ing that she had dreamed could she 
remember to tell us. It was all for- 
gotten when she awoke, she said. 
Mrs. Dodge's little grandson, to 
amuse her, put into her hands a toy 


engine and car, when she immediate- 
ly asked, ‘‘ Where are we going toon 
the train?’’ She was given a little 
bronze figure of a bull, and was told 
it was by Barye. She did not recog- 
nize it as Barye’s work, and said so. 
And she was right. Then she was 
handed another piece of sculpture, 
and she said at once, ‘‘ That's a Barye 
lion.’’ And again she was right. 
Helen came to see us at our own 
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house a week or so later. And there 
she met, by a prearranged plan ot ours, 
Mr. Howells and ‘‘ Mark Twain '’— 
for the first time, and to her own 
great pleasure and theirs. She was 
prepared to see Mr. Cleniens, but Mr. 
Howells was a delightful surprise to 
her. They both talked to her— 
through the teacher and through her 
own delicate sense of touch on the 
lips. ‘‘Mark’’ told her stories, 
serious, comic, and curious, and she 
understood, appreciated, and enjoyed 
then all. She asked how he came to 
adopt his xom de plume—the words 
areher own. Herepeated the already 
well-known tale. Told her that 
‘“‘Mark Twain’’ meant a depth of 
twelve feet, and that it was used be- 
cause the sound of the word ‘‘ Twain ”’ 
‘‘earried further’’ than the words 
| ‘*two fathoms. This she comprehend- 
led at once. Then he added that it 
jhad been the pseudonym of another 
pilot, and that he, Mr. Clemens, took 
it and used it when the original had 
gone into port and did not need it any 
| more. And Helen added, ‘And you 
jmade it famous!’’ He said, in his 
| serio-comtic way, that it is not in- 
appropriate to him, because he’s 
sometimes light and on the surface, 
and sometimes—‘‘ Deep, ’’ interrupted 
the child. She felt his hair and his 
face in a tender, inquisitive way—the 
only one of us whom her curiosity 
prompted her toexamiine in that man- 
ner—in order to satisfy herself as to 
how he ‘‘looked.’”’ A few of the 
violets we had given her she selected 
and put, herself, into the proper 
button-hole of his coat. He was pe- 
culiarly tender and lovely with her— 
even for Mr. Clemens, and she kissed 
him when he said good-by. Ten min- 
utes after she supposed he had gone, 
and after their adieus had been iiade, 
he canie into the dining-room where 
she was taking a cup of tea and put 
his hand on her head in passing ; 
and she recognized at once the mere 
jtouch of his fingers on her hair, al- 
jthough there were but two of us 
}whom she had ever met before, and 
they but once. As she sat on the 
sofa we approached her, in turn, and 
she knew us all, even Mrs, Hazle- 
hurst, whom she called, at once, by 
an entirely unfamiliar and uncommon 
name, though she had simply met 
her as she entered the room. 

We all talked to her in turn. She 
asked about the dogs, and I repeated 
some of the rhymes I had written 
about them, foolish and silly enough. 
But she understood all the jingle and 
all the plays upon words, and she 
said, ‘‘ Why, youare a humorist too.’’ 
| I wish she were right. 

/| When Mrs. Hutton said to her, ‘‘I 
believe you like to talk to strangers, 
|Helen,’’ she replied immediately, 
'‘* But there are no strangers here.”’ 
|And she said once, apropos of no- 
| thing—* How many books you have!”’ 
| She had come directly from the library 
door to her sofa. She had not been 
told that it was a library. She had 
had no intimation that there was a 
book in the room. 

In the dining-room I ‘‘showed ”’ 
her a quaint little wineglass in the 
shape of a thistle. She felt it, rec- 


ognized at once the flower it represent- 
ed, and hesitated to accept it when I 
told her that I wanted her to carry 
it home, in remembrace of me. And 
when I explained that it was one of a 
set brought from Scotland years be- 
fore dearly prized by my mother, that 
but one of them had ever been given 
away, and that one by the mother to 
the wife that now is, and long before 
there was any thought of such a thing 
in the minds of any of us, she drew 
my face to hers and kissed me—twice. 
I felt that I had received a benediction. 

She is peculiarly affectionate and 
demonstrative in her disposition. 
And she bestows her innocent kisses 
upon persons of all ages and of either 
sex as freely and as guilelessly as 
the ordinary girl of fifteen would be- 
stow a harmless innocent smile. 

She came to us again, just before 
the last Christmas, to meet Miss 
Ellen Terry, by especial request of 
both of them; and, naturally, they 
were mutually delighted and impress- 
ed. A number of her friends and ours 
dropped in during the afternoon, and 
the child was peculiarly happy among 
us all. Mrs. Hutton had bought for 
her, asa Christmas gift, a little plaster 
cast, which she recognized as a lion- 
ess, admiring the freedom and action 
of its movements. When the author 
of Zimothy’s Quest entered, I said, 
‘«This is aliterary lioness, Helen, but 
you can only look at her; she belongs 
to Mr. Riggs.’’? When the author of 
Hans Brinker camel said, ‘‘ Helen, 
this is the biggest literary lioness in 
the whole show.’*" With asmile, and 
a caress for Mrs. Dodge, she replied, 
at once, ‘‘ All the lionesses in your 
menagerie are very gentle!”’ 

When she was presented to Mrs. 
Sangster, whom she had never met 
before, she said, ‘‘But your name 
should be Songster, you sing so 
sweetly.’’ 

After the guests had gone their 
different ways Helen staid behind ‘‘ to 
talk them over;’’ and thus summed 
up Miss Terry: ‘‘Her voice is soft, 
gentle, and low, and full of pathos. 
She is quite’as divinely tall as I had 
pictured her, but not soslender. She 
is full of tender sympathy. I am 
not at all disappointed in her. And 
when I spoke to her of her grandchild- 
ren she kissed my hand !’’ 

At Sir Henry Irving’s invitation 
she went to the theatre to see ‘‘ Charles 
the First ’’; and before the perform- 
ance she was carried by Mr. Stoker to 
the dressing-room, where she saw the 
mimic King and Queen, entirely equip- 
ped for their ports. She examined, 
carefully, every detail of costume, 
wig, and ‘‘ make-up ’’; and then from 
her seat, she listened to the story of 
the pathetic play, as told her by Miss 
Sullivan, through the medium of the 
sign-language communicated in some 
miraculous manner from hand to 
hand, 

The teacher interests and impresses 
usas much asthe pupil. Greater love, 
greater devotion, greater patience was 
never shown, And if the theory is 
true that in the next world we carry 
on the work we doin this, what reward 
can she have hereafter? In the 
world to which she is going there will 
be no blind, no deaf, no dumb to teach, 
no helpless to care for; the fruit of 
knowledge will grow upon every tree, 
and all the souls will be protected 
and saved.—Lawrence Hutton, in 
flarpers Bazar, Feb, 22, ‘96. 


——— 
NOTICE—A large amount of interest- 


ing matter has been crowded out of 
this issue of the ‘‘ Worker,’’—Ed, 


THE SILENT WORKER. 


« 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


“There is no shield ’gainst darts of malice 
Stronger than the spirit holds, 
Which, with forgiving charity 
Its breast from every thrust enfolds. 
‘Tis love that makes the heart grow truer, 
And teaches best the way to live: 
He may be strong who seeks revenge, 


But he is brave who can forgive.”’ 
HO could have read papers) 


G 
YN for the deaf last summer and 


© failed to take note of the) 
many Institutions for the Deaf where 
the alumni had met in session and 
passed a few of the most enjoyable 
days of their lives. Who could read 
these accounts without sorrow when 
they knew of a school that has no 
alumniassociation? Whocould think 
there exists no alumni association of 
the New York Institution at Fan-) 
wood? Next to Hartford this insti- 
tution is the oldest in the country and 
it has always been one of the leading | 
institutions. How is this? Why is) 
this? I wish, if possible, to infuse 
more interest into the deaf of New 
York in regard to this worthy project. 
Every thing is in our favor, for I feel 
sure the alumni of Fanwood would | 
have the sanction and kindly interest | 
of the Board of Directors and the 
Principal. 

The majority of graduates probably | 
think it would be a ‘‘splendid thing | 
to have the High Class alumni | 
association,’’ and in a half-hearted | 
way are in favor of it, but when it 
comes to a call for meetings they are 
not to be found. Fanwood’s alumni 
number up in the thousands, its 
graduates from the High Class in the 
hundreds, and the association would 
not prove a success if it had not more 
than thirty active members. 

A good many look rather towards 
the Empire State Association. Butif 
they look again they will find that 
this association is practically in the) 
hands of employees of our northern 
institutions, and so there is room for 
an association of Fanwood graduates. 
The membership fee would be slight | 
and this to go only forexpenses. The) 
annual banquet to receive the grad- 
uates year after year would be the) 
forerunner of an annual or biennial | 
session of the alumni in convention. | 
Chances are in favor of the alumni) 


| association being formed within the 


present year, 


* 
* 

In my February letter I spoke of 
the deaf visiting friends and acqaint- 
ances on Sundays and holidays. It) 
has come to my notice through var- 
ous sources that some of these visitors, 
and it is the same with the hearing 
world, quite overdo their friendly 
calls by exercising their ‘staying 
powers.’’ The habit of ‘“leaving’’ 
should be paid as much attention as 
their habit of ‘‘calling.’’ It is not 
very good taste to arrive at 7.30 in 
the evening and stay till midnight 
and then take a half hour in saying 
‘«good bye, ’’ lingering in the hall and 
at the door, 


* 


* * 

Last month I spoke of the small 
attendance weekly at St. Ann’s. 
Since then Dr. Gallaudet has been 
devising plans for the removal of his 
deaf-mute congregation to a locality 
more convenient to them. I do not 
know whether such removal would 
prove more successful than to remain 
at the present place of worship in St. 
John’s church. The deaf. .of New 

York have no church of their own, 
and this, in my opinion, is the real 
difficulty. 


* 


Sentiment in New York regarding 


the proposed New ee Association 
of the Deaf is greatly in favor of it 
by the majority. 

I do not beleive it necessary for 
them to assemble at an early date, 
organize and call aconvention for the 
coming summer. New Jersey will be 
ably represented at the coming con- 
ventions in Philadelphia, and to hold 
a convention in New Jersey, before or 
after the Philadelphia conventions, 
would prove hurtful to the interests 
of the deaf of Pennsylvania and 
would mar the maiden effort of the 
proposed new association. 

Others and myself have in mind an 
athletic carnival to be held in Trenton, 
N. J., on Memorial Day, May 30th. 
This event last yeardrew New Jersey’s 
representative deaf to that city, and 
ifthen, why not the coming May 30th ? 
There and then, on that Saturday 


|evening, the association could be or- 


ganized, a constitution and by-laws 
drawn up, and other matters attended 


|to which go with the successful 
| launching out of any enterprise. 


How does the idea strike you ? 
* 


The fair in aid of the Gallaudet 
Home will, this year, be held on April 
14th and 15th, at the church of the 


| Heavealy Rest, 45th Street and Fifth 


Avenue. Rev. Dr. Gallaudet will be 
greatly pleased, if persons desirious 
of donating goods or cash will please 
send them to him at 114 West 13th 
Street, at least two days before the 
fair opens. Miss Gussie Brearley will 
have charge of the affair and therefore, 


|in experienced hands, the fair will 


no doubt prove highly successful. 
% 


* 

Easter Services will be celebrated 
this year at the church of St. John 
the Evangelist by the Rev. Dr. Gal- 
laudet,on Sunday afternoon, April 5th, 
at 3 o’clock. A great number of out 
oftown deaf-mutes come to New York 
on Easter Sunday to attend this ser- 
vice and while there will be no elabor- 
ate musical program, the doctor pro- 
mises to preach with special reference 
to the needs of the deaf and the 
church will be docorated with Easter 
flowers. 


*% 
The Ida Montgomery Circle, of this 
city, is doing a work deserving of all} 
the aid that. can be given it. The 


|circle has only a few members and 


they are working hard to ease the 
suffering of the poverty stricken of 


jour class, who are too modest to ask 


for aid. Miss Virginia Hagadorn 


| started such a circle early in the fall 
|also, and it has accomplished much 


good in the mission it started. If 
both of these societies could consoli- 
date and be known as the ‘‘ Ladies’ 
Aid Society of St. Ann’s church,’’ 
their good work, would be more far- 
teaching, and many more deserving 


|cases would come to light and thus 


the work of the society be more ex- 
tended and more beneficial. 


* 
= * 

The deaf of New York have struck 
the right key in endeavoring to form 
a ‘‘Silent Fraternity.’’ This is com- 
bining the many societies into ONE 
individual body. No religious sect 
will be debarred. For many years 
the strength and influence of the deaf 
of Gotham has been divided by the 
existence of feo many organizations 
of the deaf, The plan gives every 
promise of auccess and representative 
men from almost every society have 
already signed their names in will- 
ingness to help along the cause. 
How much influence these will have 


over the ‘‘ungovernable '’ hundreds 


remains to be seen. R. E. M, 


ee 
NEWARK JOTTINGS. 


Birthday parties have been claiming the 
attention of the deaf this mouth. Miss 
Grace Redman was tendered a surprise 
birthday party by her friends &t her home 
on March 6th. Among the presents given 
her, wasa beautiful silver watch. There 
was a party held at the residence of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles McManus on the 14th inst, 
which was largely attended by their friends. 
Mr. Emil Scheifler will give a birthday par- 
ty in honor of his birthday ere this paper 
goes topress. It will be held in the Socie- 
ty’s large reception room. One hundred 
and fifty invitations have been sent ont. 


John Frank, a former pupil of the New 
Jersey Institute for the Deaf-Mutes, has re~ 
cently opened a cigar store on Broad Street. 


Mr. and Mrs. James Nash are rejoicing 
over the arrival of a baby in their family. 
Congratulations. 


The Society has received five applications 
for membership. The new Death Benefit 
Fund is a sure thingnow. The annual elec- 
tion of officers which occurred on the 29th of 
the last month resulted as follows:—Presi- 
dent, Chas. Lawrenz, Jr,; Vice-President, 
Emil Scheifler; Recording Secretary, Paul 
E. Kees; Corresponding Secretary, John 
Neweemh: Treasurer, Wm. Hutton; Sentin- 
el, John Black. Executive Committee., 
James Nash, Chairman, A. L. Thomas and 
J. B. Ward. Installation took place on the 
14th inst. All who were present had a ~ 
royal good time. 


The Society will give a grand reception on 
April 8th. Tickets are selling like hot cakes, 
and there is every indication to believe it 
willbe a great success. 


If the movement now on foot to hold a 
carnival of sports on Decoration Day at Tren- 
ton is carried out, New Jersey will be rep- 
resented in the events unless something 
unforeseen happens. 

a, 

ence FS ee as 
Literary Note for April. 

The General of the Army, the General 
commanding the U. S. Corps of Engineers, 
Vice-Pres. Webb of the New York Central, 
and John Jacob Astor, compose The Cosmo- 
polttan Magazine's Board of Judges to de- 
cide the merits of the Horseless Carriage, 
which will be entered in the May trials, for 
which The Cosmopolitan offers $3000 in 
prizes. This committee is undoubtedly the 
most distinguished that has ever consented 
to act upon the occasion of the trial ofa new 
and useful invention. The interest which 
these gentlemen have shown in accepting 
places upon the Committee is indicative of 
the importance of the subject, and the con- 
test itself will be watched with marked in- 
terest on both sides of the Atlantic. 

# = 

Frank Stockton’s new story, “Mrs. Cliff’s 
Yacht,’ which begins in the April Cosmo- 
politan, promises to be one ofthe most inter- 
esting ever written by that fascinating story- 
teller. Readers of “‘ The Adventures of 
Captain Horn” will find in “Mrs. Cliff's 
Yacht” something that they have been 
waiting for. 
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Latest Lines and 
Advanced Principles Hardware, Heaters, Ranges, Mantles, 


F. S. Katzenbach & Co., 


35 EAST STATE STREET, TRENTON, N. J. 


Rio. Better Whale Soe any Prise Grates, Tile Heaters and Facings. 
$ Plumbers, Steam and Gas fee = hes and Hot Water Heating. 
Sells for > / 5 Worth $100 meee 
LCR eS ee alg ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES, BICYCLES, BICYCLE SUPPLIES. 


AGENTS WANTED. Send for Catalogue. 


QUEEN CITY CYCLE Co. mga EDUCATIONAL LEAF CABINET. 


LLL IRATE SAD 


ip 


JOHN E. THROPP & SONS CO., 


MARINE 
& STATIONARY 


ENGINES & BOILERS. 


MACHINERY OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 
HEAVY CASTINGS — mms. 


- - REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. -_ - revnbicicat eda 
(Patent applied for.) 


i = A in which can be 
TRENTON, N. J New Device for School Use, in which can | 


mounted for preservation and use, specimens of Pen Work, 
wnd Maps, Charts, Clippings, Photographs or Illustrations of 
. any kind. ‘ 
A Silent Worker mes. ie 


j ; ‘ ( MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
Is the value I put in every clothing price—a wonder that brings 
me business. FALL CLOTHING NOW READY FOR YOUR INSPECTION. 


See. A. DONNELLY. iB. B sag neg New Jersey School-Chur ch 
OPERA HOUSE STORES. 1. 
Furniture Go. 


The better you become acquainted with our business 


methods, the more you learn of the liberal manner with which TRENTON, - - - NEW JERSEY. 
we deal with our patrons—the more goods you will buy of. us 
each year. S. P. DTINHAM & CO: Write for Circular and Prices, also Catalogue of School 


Furniture. 


Dry Goods and Millinery, TRENTON, | 
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THE NEW JERSEY 


State Normal and Model Sehools. 
THE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Is a professional School, devoted to the preparation of teachers for the 
Public Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough knowledge of subject matter, the 
faculties of mind and how so to present that subject matter as to conform 


to the law of mental devolopment. 


THE MODEL SCHOOL 


Isa thorough Academic Training School prepuratory to college, business 


ee ee ee ee ee eh hh he 


or the drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided with apparatus for all kinds of work, 
laboratories, manual training room, gymnasium, &c. 
tuition, 


The cost per year for boarders, including board, washing, 


books, &c., 
for others, 


is from $154 to $160 for those intending to teach and €200 


The cost for day pupils is four dollars a year for cost of books for those 


intending to teach, and from $26 to $58 per year, according te grade, 
for those in the Model. 

The Boarding Hallsare lighted by gas, heated by steam, well ventilated, 
provided with baths and the modern conveniences, The sleeping rooms 
are nicely furnished and very cosy. 

For further particulars apply to the Principal, 


J. M. GREEN. 
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You Can Get It at 
Kaufman’s: | 


590" sA\" WB, HARISON, 


Te et ‘SKELLENGER, M.D., 
DRUGS AND MEDICINES, 


Prescriptions carefully compounded from the 
best material. 


Hamilton Ave. & Hudson St., 
TREN TOR? NJ 


Dry Goods, 
Cloaks, 


Uor. 


Millinery __o— = 
; Go To 
EVERYTHING NEW AND DESIRA- 
BLE AT THE LowEsT prices at| CONVERY & WALKER, 
WHICH THEY CAN BE SOLD. 


129 North Broad St., 
and See the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpets in the city, 


SCHOOI. SUPPLIES, 
SPORTING GOODS & GAMES. 

Outdoor Sports 
C Amusements. 


WAITING AND RETIRING ROOMS 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 


THE GRANT DRY GOODS 6CO., 
105- 109 E. State st. 


30 East State St, 
“Read our ads.’ 


MATTHEWS & STEEPY 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Florida and 
Hot-house Produce 


A SPECIALTY. 


Do you KNow 
: “ 
HOTT ey. 
Sells the best $1.50 and $2,00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 


College Caps, &c. 
33 Kast State St. 


CHICKEN 
and G AME in season. 


13 AND 14 CiTy MARKET. 


THE LACE WEB SPRING. 
(Patentell Angust 12, 1884.) 

This Bed Spring is the most Complete ever offer- 
ed to the public. It is guaranteed to stand a pres- 
sure of 2000 pounds. For simplicity, beauty, com- 
fort and durability, it has no equal, There is no 
wood, chains, hooks, or rivets used in its constrac- 
tion, Handled by all first-class furniture dealers. 
Manufactured exclusively by the 

TRENTON SPRING MATTRESS CO., 


TRENTON, N. J. 


TRENTON 
HARDWARE «.. CO. 


(Successors to Dunn Hardware and Paint Co.) 


Hardware, House-Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, 


We have always on hand the best grades of 
“>LEHIGH COALS® 
For domestic and manufacturing purposes. 
ALSO KINDLING WOOD, 


Now is the time to order coal. 25 cents per ton 
discount for cash. . . . 


Michael Hurley, 
512 Perry St. 


« J. M. BURGNER 
Millham Vienna Bakery 


No. 


Heaters, Ranges, Stoves, Grates, 
Tiles, Wood and S/ate Mantels, 
Tin Roofing, Gas Fixtures, 
| Oil Cloths, &c., &c. 


13 E. State St. TRENTON, N. J. } 


GEO. W. PRICE, 


DEALER IN 
Fresh Pork, Sausage, Lard & Hams 
+". Prepared. *..* 
| Beet, Ham and Breakfast. Mutton. | 
Stalls 43 and 44, City Market. 


TAYLOR & YATES, EYES. 
DEALERS IN | 

AT APPLEGATE’S 

| Fish and Oysters, STATE & WARREN STS, 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. TRENTON, N.J. 


615 Clinton Avenue, 


TRENTON, N. J. 


“Examined by skilful 
Specialist Bay, 


City Market, Trenton, N. J. 


| Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
| 
| 
1 


BE SURE 


and buy yourclothing atthe American 


- Butchers - | Clothing & Tailoring Co., 3 East 
H 


ae in BEEF, PORK, VEAL, LAMB | 
and MUTTON, 


Stalls 45 and 46, City Market. 


State St., cor. Warren. Clothing to order 
if desired; pants to measure, $3, $4, and 
$5. Coat and vest, $10. and up to order 


| For Artistic Photographs 6 © 6% 6 
goto KRAUCH’S 
STUDIO 


} 153 State St. 
(Beer’s old stand) } 
The finest cabinet in this city at $3 per dozen, | 


SAMUEL HEATH, 


| WHOLESALE AND RETALL DEALER IN 


‘LUMBER, LIME, GOAL and WOOD, 


334 Perry St., Trenton, N. J 
TELEPHONE 52. 


J. M. ATWOOD, 


Dealer in 


C. RIBSAM & SONS, 
Nurserymen . | 
Florists and Seedsmen|*/sh, Game and Oysters. 


35 East Front St., Washington Market, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


‘Broad and Front Streets, 


TRENTON, N..J. | 
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Danger Signals New Jersey State School for Deaf=-Mutes. 


More than half the victims of consump- 
tion do not know they have it. Hereisa list 
of symptoms by which consumption can 
certainly be detected :-— 


Cough, one or two slight efforts on 
rising, occurring during the day and fre- 
quently during the night. 

Short breathing after exertion, 

Tighiness of the chest. 

Quick pulse, especially noticeable in the 
evening and after a full meal. 

Chilliness in the evening, followed by 

Slight fever. 

Perspiratton toward morning and 

Pale face and Janguid in the morning. 

Loss of vitality. 

If you have these symptoms, or any of 
them, do not delay. There are many 
preparations which claim to be cures, but 
Dr. Acker’s Enclish Remedy for Consumption 
has the highest endorsements, and has 
stood the test of years. It wili arrest con- 
sumption in its earlier stages, and drive 
away the symptoms named. It is manu- 
factured by the Acker Medicine Co., 16 
and 18 Chambers St., New York, and sold 
by all reputable druggists. 
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STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION.| OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 
R'I-P-A:N-S Se ee aes PRINCIPAL, 
mes alt WESTON JENKINS, A.M. 
Bonp VY. THoMAs, Millville, piel 
The modern stand- | | grono A. Frey, Camden. THOMAS F. HEARNEN, 


ard Family Medi- 
Cures the 


OES 
common every-day 


MATRON, 
LAURENCIA F. MYERS. 
SUPERVISOR OF BOYS, 


B. H. SHARP. 


J. BringHoam Woopwarp, . Bordentown. 
MRS. 


Sruas R. Morse, Atlantic City. 


cine: 


JAMES DESHLER, New Brunswick. 


T. Frank APPLEBY, Asbury Park. 


ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR, 
MISS ANNA C. FITZPATRICK. 
SUPERVISOR OF GIRLS, 
MRS. LOLA M. SWARTZ. 


ills of humanity. 


STEVEN C. LARTSON, . Hackettstown. 


| STEPHEN PIERSON, Morristown. 


ONE GIVES RELIEF. 


Francis Scorr, Paterson. 
ATTENDING PHYSICIAN, 
Josepu P. Coorer, Rutherford. | WILLIAM 8. LALOR. M.D. 
| 
James M. Seymour, Newark. NURSE, 
SDS BT ee Newark, MRS. ELIZABETH Y. SMITH. 


RECEIVER, 
MISS CARRIE S. CONGER. 


Wuaiam R. BARRicK1.0, Jersey City. 


Hoboken. 


Ina Hurry 
To Paint_- 


EVAN STEADMAN, 


Brensamin A. CAMPBELL. Elizabeth. Teachers of Academic Department. 
tOWLAND B. Lioyp, A.B. 
Miss Virernra H, Bunrine, 
Mrs. Rosa Kee.en, 
Miss Mary D. Trison. 
Miss Fiorence A. Brown. 
: Miss ApELArDE A. HenDeRsHOT, 
| ee ee eee: Miss Eceanor Q. Svoxes. 
Miss M. OaKLey Bocker. 


| JAMES OWEN, Montclair. 


| James L. Hays, President. 
| 


| James M. Seymour, Vice-President. | Shapers eee! 
Mrs. Frances H. Porter, 
GEORGE 8S. Porter, 

Loutrs R. Assort, 
Wavrer WHALEN, 

Miss Emma L. Bi.Bee, 


Drawing 
Printing 
Wood-working 
Shoemaking 
Sewing 


| Appison B. PoLanp, Secretary. 


Wititam 8. Hancock, Treasurer School 


for Deaf-Mutes. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., il¢ ELIZABETH 


Are all those who appreciate the value 
of paint as a protection against the ele- 


et from us will 
the color of our 


ments. The paints you 
be the genuine article, an 
prices match our paints. 
A fresh coat of paint put in the right 
place bids defiance to Time our thhomes to 
deface, I sing thy praises, Paint, who 
savest from decay, and holds Old Time's 
destroying hand, and sayest to him nay. 
ct best Paints, ‘Oils, Varnishes, &c., call 


E. F. HOOPER & CO., 


No. 8 South Warren Street, 
Only exclusive Paint House in the city. 


“Quality, not Quantity.” 

The best regularly Illus- 

trated paper for the 
Deaf in the U. 8. 


il 


| 50 CENTS A YEAR ji 


Pp ce 8 an ES TEE TI RET nee Pr et ere. 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR 
Drar-Mvres, established by act‘approv- 
ed March 31st, 1882, offers its advantages on 
the following conditions: The candidate 
must be a resident of the State, not less 


than eight nor more than twenty-one years. 
of 


health and intellectual capacity to profit by 


age, deaf, and of sufficient physical 


the instruction afforded. The person mak- 
ing application for the admission of a child 
asa pupil is required to fill out a blank form, 
furnished for the purpose, giving necessary 
The 


application must be accompanied by a cer- 


information in regard to the case. 


tificate from a county judge or county 


clerk of the county, or the chosen free- 
holder or township clerk of the township, 
or the mayor of the city, where the appli- 
also a certificate from two 
of the These 


tificates are printed on the same 


cant resides, 


freeholders county. cer- 


sheet 
with the forms of application, and are 
fill- 


Blank forms of application 


accompanied by full directions for 
ing them out, 
and any desired information in regard to 
the school, may be obtained by writing to 
the following address : 

Weston Jenkins, A.M., 


TRENTON, N, J. Principal. 


PATENT ELASTIC FELT MATTRESSES 


Used by this institution, and thousands of others, and made solely by 


ST., N.Y. CITY. 


GUARANTEED NEVER TO MAT OR PACK; VERMIN PROOF AND NON-ABSORBENT. 
SUPERIOR TO HAIR IN EVERY RESPECT. 


‘Lo anyone sending us this advertisement will sell one double mattress for $12.00 


CHURCH CUSHIONS, WROUGHT IRON BEDSTEADS, WOVE WIRE MATTRESSES. 


Subscribe for “The Silent Worker’’ 


Every issue bright and 
interesting. The in- 
telligent Deaf read it.. 


